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HE illustration shows Special 

Crossing Towers, 270 ft. high, 
at the Chehalis River, on the line of 
the Gray’s Harbor Railway and 
Light Company, between Aberdeen 
and Raymond, Wash. Sanderson & 
Porter, Engineers - - - These towers 
were built by Pacific Coast Steel 
Corporation, as were the transmis- 
sion supporting structures for many 
other lines - -- Pacific Coast Steel 
Corporation is equipped and ready 
to cooperate in the design of, and to 
build, steel transmission structures 


to meet any conditions. 
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FRIGIDAIRE IS 


aster 
to sell 


@ There’s a lot more than theory or 
enthusiasm back of the statement that 
Frigidaire is easier to sell. It’s a fact. For 
example: 

Frigidaire is an electric refrigerator of 
known value and reliability ...a product 
of General Motors, with the name and 
reputation of the General Motors Corpo- 
ration behind it. Next, Frigidaire is a 
quality refrigerator . . . super powered 
with two cylinders instead of one... and 
offering all the advanced improvements 
and conveniences which have such a 
tremendous appeal to customers. These 
are just some of the reasons why more 
than 2,250,000 Frigidaires are in use 
today, a million more than any other make. 

And now, to make sales still easier, you 
can offer Frigidaire at the lowest prices 
in Frigidaire history ... starting at $130 
(f.0.b. Dayton) for the 4-cubic-foot 


ELECTRICAL WEST, entered as second class matter at the post office at San Francisco, under the Act of Congress, 
Published at 883 Mission Street, San Francisco, California, thirteen times a year as follows: 





Moraine Model. With Frigidaire you 
have a model for every refrigerator pros- 
pect... for those who are limited in the 
price they can pay as well as for those 
who want the best. 


Wide Line Means Greater 
Profit Opportunities 


Furthermore, the Frigidaire franchise in- 
cludes refrigerating equipment for every 
purpose... money-saving equipment for 
every commercial use... Water Coolers 
. . Air Condi- 
tioners for home, office and store... 


..- Ice Cream Cabinets . 


Milk Cooling Equipment . . . the most 


complete and highly developed line of 
electrical refrigerating equipment ever 
offered. 

And we'll help you get the business. 
We'll prepare individualized Sales Pro- 
motion Campaigns for your use... plans 
which have been tested and proved...a 
service offered you without charge or 
obligation. 

But let us give you a// the proof of why 
Frigidaire is easter to sell. Let us show you 
the sales records of other organizations 
like yours. We believe these facts will be 
a revelation to you. Write us today. 
Frigidaire Corporation, Dayton, Ohio. 


FALGIDATRE 


A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 


May 1, May 15, June 1, July 1, August 1, September 1, October 1, November 1, and December 1. 


SINT OF PUBLISHEF 


March 8, 1879. 
January 1, February 1, March 1, April 1, 
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WHICH Electric Range shall I buy? 
WHAT dealer shall I see? 
and WHERE is his store? 


HESE electric range advertisements are to 

appear during July in newspapers in North- 
ern California communities having P. G. and E. electric 
service. Readers whose interest is aroused can be expected 
to ask these three major questions. 


If you are a dealer in one of these communities, it should 
be worth your while to answer the questions with TIE-IN 
ADVERTISING. Run an advertisement of your own, telling 


your story, in space adjoining one of these advertisements. 


A complete tie-in advertisement answers the prospect’s 
questions while his or her interest is at its peak. It places 
the dealer in the spotlight. He benefits not alone by this 
tie-in advertisement, but by the P. G. and E. advertising as 
well .... advertising designed to help the entire electrical 
industry. 


To obtain your share of the prospects created by P. G. and 
E. advertising, place a tie-in advertisement in your local 
newspaper. That you may know WHEN to tie in with the 
July advertisements reproduced on this page, publishers will 
gladly give you the publication dates of each. 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


P.G:-E: 


Owned - Operated - Sseenepil 
by Californians- 


EW-107-732 
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Here are but three 
of the many models 
that make Monarch 
the most complete 
electric range line. 
Send for the catalog 
showing the full line 
with new low prices. 





An Outstanding Quality Model with built-in 

Kitchen Heater at a most attractive price 
Model H17F, 17-inch enamel lined oven. 4 surface eliminates relay. Roomy utility drawer. Marbleized 
units. Built-in firebox suitable for coal or wood. top of stain-proof porcelain. All porcelain enamel 


Regularly equipped with new type automatic body in choice of white, Nile-Green or Ivory-Tan, 
temperature control with illuminated dial which Time-control (electric) optional. 





A popular seller in the medium price class A price leader to be proud of... 


Model H37F, with 17-inch oven, aluminum lined. Model 45F, with 15-inch enamel lined oven and new 
Automatic temperature control standard equipment. type temperature control having illuminated dial and 
Electric timer-clock control optional. Nile, Ivory or eliminating relay. Four surface units. All enamel in choice 


white, with rich, green marbleized top of stain-proof of white or two standard Monarch tints and stain-proof 
porcelain. Built-in coal-wood firebox. marbleized porcelain top. 


MALLEABLE IRON RANGE CO., 311B LAKE STREET, BEAVER DAM, WIS: 
Branches in Coast Cities 
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SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE Los ANGELES OAKLAND SPOKANE PORTLAND 


6 


o help you put your finger on the one right motor! 


Perhaps you’ve faced that problem of putting your finger on the one right motor for a given job at a given time. 
Perhaps you’ve found it quite a task. But it need not be! Now, thanks to Graybar’s nationwide distribution on 
standard motors no one need seek further than the nearest Graybar distributing house ... You'll find one right 
in your own vicinity. You'll find your wii needs anticipated by the maintenance of an ample stock. 
And you'll find, too, a convenient source — not only of motors — but GravbaR 
of 60,000 other electrical items for each and every electrical need. ray a 

OFFICES IN 76 PRINCIPAL CITIES. EXECUTIVE OFFICES: GRAYBAR BUILDING, NEW YORK, N. Y¥. 


TACOMA 
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How to Insure the 
Approval of Lighting Fixtures 


| HE new fixture wiring requirements of the National Electrical Code have caused a 
- good deal of uncertainty, both to’ fixture manufacturers and to electrical inspectors. 
For some time the Code has required heat resisting wire wherever temperatures 
exceeded 120°F and in some localities inspectors have long enforced this ruling in regard 
to fixtures where in their opinion, enforcement was called for. 


et In other localities where this provision of the Code has not been enforced, the new 
requirements are now beginning to be enforced. 








Some fixture manufacturers are wiring their fixtures according to the type of fix- 
tures and according to the approval requirements of the localities where the fixtures are 
to be used. But during this changeover period it is impossible to be kept accurately 
informed, as was evidently the case in an incident we heard about recently where approval 
| requirements were changed while a large batch of fixtures was enroute! 









Therefore, just at this time when approval standards are changing over—instead 
of wiring fixtures two or three different ways and taking a chance on their approval—isn’t 


it simpler to wire them all one way so that they will be acceptable in any part of the 
country ? 








This will be the case if you standardize on Rockpestos Fixture Wire. Here you 
have a universal wire that will be approved on any fixture from a decorative type with a 
10 watt lamp to a commercial type with a 1000 watt lamp. 







RocKBestos FIxTuRE WIRE is approved by the Underwriters’, and inspectors gen- 
erally appreciate its high quality. This attitude of goodwill unconsciously expands to 
include the entire fixture that is wired with Rocxksestos, for behind the selection of a 






fine fixture wire, or any other part, there can only lie sound design and the genuine desire 
to create a quality article. 






you have a time proven wire. RocKBESTOs was not developed’ over night when the Code 


change brought about a great increase in the demand for heat resisting wires. KocKBEsSTOS 
has been made for more than 12 years. 






| Lastly, when you are considering heat-resisting wire, remember that in RocKBEsTos 
| 





In the present uncertainty, therefore, take no chances on having your fixtures turned 
down. Insure their approval by wiring them with Rocksestos. Prices are the lowest they 
have ever been. Ample stocks are available. Samples, prices and further information will 
be supplied by any of the offices listed below. Get in touch with them now. 











ROCKBESTOS PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


represented on the Pacific coast by 
ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE CO, 





SEATTLE San FRANCISCO Los ANGELES 








914 Ist Ave. So. 360 Ninth St. 430 Colyton St. 


ROCKBESTOS 


—the wire with permanent insulation 
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Undisturbed Earth Contact = 63% 


\ ee great holding power of the Kearney Hi-Tension 4-in-] Expan- 
sion Anchor is explained because 63% of the total surface area 
of each anchor comes in contact with firm, undisturbed earth. The 
carefully designed pitch of the biades compresses the earth outward 
as well as upward, adding materially to the holding power. They 
are made in six sizes to cover the entire range of anchoring re- 
quirements. Write for bulletin No. 301. 
OTHER KEARNEY PRODUCTS 

Screw Anchors; Solderless Connectors; Double Duty Cutouts; Rural Fuse Switches; Standard 

Fuse Switches; Disconnect Switches; Choke Coil Switches; Fuse Pullers; Plug Cutouts; Guy 

Clips; Sleeve Twisters; Live Line Clamps; Rural Line Clamps; Cable Clamps ; Grounding Sets; 

| 


Live Line Tools and Accessories; Underground Boxes; Pole Top Gang Switches; Quick-Break 
Gang Switches; Lox-Round Guy Guards; Hitemeters; Fuse Link Boxes; Cable Ring Saddles. 


JAMES R. KEARNEY CORPORATION 
4224-42 CLAYTON AVE.7”ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
Factories:—ST. LOUIS, MO.’ 7 TAYLORVILLE, ILL. » 7 TORONTO, CANADA 


MAYDWELEL & HARTZELL 


INCORPORATED 


SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
158-11th St. 455 Colyton 
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The majority of the insulators used on 


railroad electrifications in this country 


were designed and manufactured by Locke. 
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s Paoli Electrification of the 
# Pennsylvania Railroad at 
@ Overbrook. 
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It takes more than an Underwriter’s Label on a 
coil of wire to fully satisfy discriminating elec- 
trical contractors and maintenance men. They will 


use nothing but wire of utmost dependability. 


Roebling Electric Wire and Cable meets the 
exacting needs of these men, because it provides 
that extra margin of safety which spells the dif- 
ference between a “just good enough” job and a 
superior job. It is made to give lasting service 


not to just meet Code requirements. 


SATISFIES ze. . . 


If you are a believer in electric wire and cable 
of quality, Roebling would welcome an oppor- 
tunity to serve you. The nearest office listed 
below, with its large and varied stocks, can 


promptly meet your needs. 


Rubber Covered Wires and Cables: Braided and Leaded: Code; 

Intermediate; 30% - Power Cables: Paper; Cambric; Rubber - Sub- 

marine Cables - Tree Wire - Parkway Cable - Service Cables - 

Station Cables - Rubber Covered Control Cables - Slow-Burning 

Wires and Cables - Weatherproof Wires and Cables - Police-Fire 

Alarm Cable - Portable Cords - Amnnunciator Wire - And a wide 
variety of other wires and cables. 


JOHN A. ROoesLING’s Sons Co., oF CALIFORNIA 
San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle Portland 


ELECTRIC WIRES R () c 5 | | N (; AND CABLES 


10 
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A-RUNNING” 





Three 15 Horse Power and Four 20 Horse Power 900 R. P.M. 60 Cycle, 
220/440 Volt across-the-line start Motors connected through V- belt drives 


Conveniently 


Remote Controlled Motors 


Remote-control and across-the-line start:motors are espe- 
cially adaptable to line shafting drives, controlled through 
multiple push-button stations on the machine floor. 


The starting torque of these Century Type SCN Motors 
is the same as that of the standard Type SC Squirrel Cage 
Motors. This makes them particularly suitable for all gen- 
eral-purpose applications where normal starting torque is 
satisfactory and where the omission of current-limiting 
starting equipment is permissible. 


Century Type SCN Motors, 30 horse power and smaller 
sizes are more economical to install and maintain, because 
they require no current-limiting starting 
equipment ...They take full advantage of 
the current drawn from the line, because no 
current is dissipated in starting equipment... 
Line disturbances are lessened . . . Built in 


. standard sizes from 714 to 200 horse power. 
MOTORS 


CENTURY ELECTRIC COMPANY, 1806 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Offices and Stock Points in Principal U. S., and Canadian Cities 





SINGLE PHASE, THREE PHASE AND DIRECT CURRENT MOTORS » MOTOR 
GENERATOR SETS » ROTARY CONVERTERS » FANS AND VENTILATORS 
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FOR MORE THAN 28 YEARS AT ST. 
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Newport News Rack Rake at Mill No. 6 of the Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills, Danville, Virginia 


SAME PLANT — MORE KILOWATTS 


If floating and submerged trash curtails your plant 
capacity — 


A NEWPORT NEWS RACK RAKE will increase 
your output. 


There is still time to install a RAKE for use this 
Fall. 


Let our engineers assist you, without obligation, to 
solve your trash problems. 


HYDRAULIC DIVISION 


Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Co. 


Newport News, Virginia 90 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 
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| greater reliability 
at low cost 


IN DESIGNING an important tie-line from the new Hardy 
Dam generating station to the existing lines of their sys- 
tem, engineers of the Consumers Power Company kept 
these two opposing factors in mind: 
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1. That the overall cost of the line must be kept 
down to a minimum, but... 
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2. That the more important factor of reliability 
must be given preference. 


AW 







In order to provide the greater reliability at the lowest 
commensurate cost, the engineers of this prominent mid- 
western company specified hard drawn Copper conductors. 
This 140,000 volt connecting line...designed with extreme 
care and constructed to specifications with Anaconda cop- 
per conductors... will add another transmission line with 
an enviable operating record to the Consumers Power 
Company’s state-wide network. 


Anaconda produces and recommends conductors of copper 
and copper alloys for every overhead and underground 
use. Our Engineering Department will gladly cooperate 
with you on your own particular problems. 





Overhead conductors... and 
these other Anaconda wire 


and cable products. 


* 
Rods and bare wire, underground 
wire and cable, magnet wire, 
rubber-covered wire and cable, 
cable accessories for overhead 
and underground use. 


Generating plant and (above) view 
of the Hardy Dam-Grand Rapids 


transmission line. 


ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE COMPANY 


Pacific Coast Offices: 


LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO ‘ SEATTLE 
Pacific Coast selling agent for bare and weatherproof wire 
and power cable— General Electric Supply Corporation. 
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BUSHINGS | 
N entirely new and complete line 
of Oil-Filled Bushings is being 


manufactured by the Ohio Brass Com- 


pany for voltages ranging from 46 to 
230 kv. 








In every case where the new O-B Bush- 
ings have been discussed, utility engi- 
neers and executives have expressed 
sincere praise for the many new fea- 
tures incorporated in them. Many 
view these improvements as a revolu- 
tionary advance in the design and 
manufacture of this important piece of 
equipment. They feel the bushings 
represent the greatest bushing value 
money can buy. Manufacturers of pleco 


, 3 : THE NEW O-B 
transformers and oil circuit breakers eli mala 
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share the same enthusiasm and willing- alate 
ly will equip their apparatus with new Lap gee 


APPARATUS 


O-B Bushings, if specified. 


If you are interested in having detailed 
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the dollars-and-cents advantages of the / fener like ‘ oy hel 
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Mansfield, (R) Ohio, U.S.A. Tet, sy 
Canadian Ohio Brass Co. Limited 2/4\ Niagara Falls, Ontario. Canada 2 ten 


* San Francisco * Seattle 








San Francisco, 215 Market St. Seattle, 1018 Northern Life Tower 
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SOLE SELLING AGENT 


#3) Johns-Manville 


292 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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What 


you want 
to know 


ABOUT 
UNDERGROUND 
CONDUIT 


How to keep installation costs down 
How to reduce maintenance expense 
How to avoid out-of-line layings 
How to insure tight joints 

How to reduce possibility of electro- 
lytic damage... 


HIS BOOK answers these perti- 
ritaea and important questions 
for you. It is written to help every 
man who buys or uses electric cable 
for underground installation and 
who wants to know how to reduce 
the cost of protecting it. 

We’ve had 39 years’ experience 
making Orangeburg Fibre Conduit 
—the accepted standard under- 
ground conduit . . . 39 years of 
working in closest coéperation 
with those engineers and public 
utility companies who have led in 
developing underground electric 
systems. What we've learned by 
working with the man on the job 
is in this book. Send for your copy. 
It may help you avoid unnecessary 
cost and needless maintenance ex- 
pense. 


The Fibre Conduit 


Company 
ORANGEBURG, N. Y. 
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206,000 kw. in 49 stations 


Tor NELED beneath the 
crowded traffic of New York 
streets, the new, independ- 
ent, ‘city-owned subway 
system —one of the most 
immense construction jobs 
ever attempted — extends 
the full length of Manhattan 
Island. Eventually, more than 200 miles of 
track will be laid, and four river tunnels 
will be bored to reach into the Boroughs of 
Brooklyn, Bronx, and Queens. 


The power supply—at present 206,000 kw. 
of G-E electric conversion equipment in 
49 substations, either installed or under 
construction — will be controlled in one 
centralized office by the largest supervisory 
system now in existence. The entire power 


supply will be controlled and indicated by 
supervisory equipment. A complete track 
layout on the panel above the control keys 
facilitates proper distribution to all track 
feeders. 


General Electric equipment furnished for 
this installation includes not only control 
and indicating apparatus, but also the 
automatic switchgear, mercury-arc recti- 
fiers, and synchronous converters. 











GENERAL 
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supervised from one office 


: ee: URING the summer of 1932, a portion of New 

York’s subway will be placed in operation. The 
switching equipment is completely automatic and 
does not require station operators. The load dis- 
patcher in the central substation at 53rd Street has 
complete supervision of the entire system. He can 
start and stop all machines, release a station for 
automatic operation, or place it directly under his 
control. The supervisory equipment also controls 
oN about 200 ventilating fans and supplies complete in- 

dication of conditions of the various units. 


zg 
\\' 


Whether your problems are in the central-station, 
industrial, or transportation fields, with G-E synchro- 
nous selector equipment furnishing a complete picture 
of your station conditions, your load dispatcher can 
supervise as many as 276 units in one outlying station 
over the speediest supervisory system yet designed. 
And only four wires, of. telephone size, are necessary 
for the transmission. 





The equipment is but one of several complete G-E 
systems. Each has a separate and distinct use — 
one will exactly meet your supervisory needs. 

Ask the nearest G-E office for publications er | 
which will describe these systems in detail; or . 


write General Electric Company, Schenectady, 
New York. 





Typical mercury-arc-rectifier substation 


Supervisory board in central substation 
for controlling the track feeder system 
and supply of 89 substations 
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The B-20-B “‘De-ion Grid’’ Breaker, 15,000 volts, 150,000 
kv-a. rupturing capacity. 

The B-7-A, a po oe B-24-B and B-28-B —— 
ers, 7500 and 15,000 volts, having rupturing capacities from : 

100,000 to 500,000 kv-a. are ‘‘De-ion Grid’’ equipped. mail the coupon. 





breakers. 
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_.Westinghouse 


Quality workmanship guarantees every Westinghouse product 
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CIRCUIT BREAKERS 


GC E-ION GRIDS,” the heart of oil circuit breaker per- 
formance are now applied to Westinghouse indoor 


Advantages resulting from ‘“De-ion Grids” are: 
Decreased arc energy dissipated in the structure 
Decreased gas volume 
Decreased tank pressure 
. Decreased oil deterioration 
. Decreased maintenance 
. Decreased system disturbance 
. Arc always extinguished within the grid structure 
. Consistent performance 
9. Will make possible new reclosing duty cycle ratings 
Can you afford to do without these operating economies? 


For full information on the type B indoor breakers simply 


O U P O N 





Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 
Room 2-N—FEast Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Gentlemen: 
Name 
Company 
Address 
City 


Please send me a copy of Leaflet 20523-A. 
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ELECTRICAL 
WEST 


T IS customary to devote this page to pointed 
Taaiead on the month’s news and features. 
This month’s big news was the Pacific Coast 
Electrical Assn. convention. News because it 
was the only regional convention this year in 
the West. News because, though attendance of 
course suffered as was to be expected, more chief 
executives attended than in many years. News 
because the program was sturdy and nourishing 

it dealt with facts frankly and sought to see 
the industry’s pathway clearly ahead. News 
because for the first time other industries told 
their own stories to a sympathetic group, anx- 
ious to help. 


eee one experienced executive 
diagramed it, has a delicate three-phase 
system balancing job on its hands. It must main- 
tain the pressure on public relations, on earnings, 
and on organization properly related and equal- 
ized, prevent the surges and stray current losses, 
keep utility operation balanced normally. Simple, 
eloquent definitions he gave of public relations 
“so conducting a business that everbody is satis- 
fied”; of earnings—‘make both ends meet and 
have a little left over’; of organization—‘“not 
cogs in a wheel, they are human beings who 
impart to the public utility industry whatever 
of human attributes and characteristics it has 
attained.” Organization, he said, “is like power 
factor. It may be allowed to lag, or it may be 
encouraged to lead. I have seen organizations 
where a few synchronous condensers could be 
used to advantage.” 


EST answer to the plaint of a sick, debili- 
tated industrial world that utilities are too 
healthy, as if health were not the normal and 
desirable condition of being, was given by an- 
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other executive who summarized the trends 
which have kept utility operations sound and 
steady. To quote: 

“Aside from the fact that the service is an 
essential one to all classes of people in good times 
and bad, speaking generally of utilities 
facilities have not been over-expanded, so they 
do not find themselves burdened with large 
unused capacity; capitalizations have not been 
inflated, so need no deflation; rates to the public 
have been as low as consistent with first-class 
service, so need no adjustment; salary and 
wage schedules were not increased above prewar 
rates in anything like the proportion in which 
wages generally were raised, and so have re- 
quired little adjustment. 

“While the industry has experienced the con- 
solidation trend, such consolidations for the most 
part, referring particularly to the Pacific Coast, 
have been logical ones. Although not so 
hard hit by the depression as most other indus 
tries, public utilities nevertheless have found it 
necessary to exercise the greatest economy, and 
have taken the opportunity for a thorough house 
cleaning.” 


T TOOK a group of appliances, miraculously 
1 gifted with speech for a few minutes, to sum 
up the primary necessities of the entire industry 
in a heavenly discourse on the industry’s selling. 
These animate appliances told only too well that 
the problem needing the most attention and 
hardest effort is commercial, and that it is a 
matter in which the entire industry must be 
active, “all together, all the time.” 
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Nothing Will Sell 
Wiring but Selling 


TAGNATION of building construction has 
G esse the electrical industry as almost 

totally lacking in salesmanship in one of its 
most vital services to the public—wiring. It is 
obvious now that natural demand, and that alone in 
most instances, literally took away from the industry 
its wiring products. 

Those whose livelihood depends in the main upon 
wiring and wiring supplies are not selling; they 
are engaged in competitor watching. Price cutting 
has taken the place of faith in the quality or adapta- 
bility of their products. Thus this part of the in- 
dustry unmans itself for the only real means of 
guaranteeing its survival—selling. 

It is pooh-poohing salesmanship as a means of 
obtaining contracts or bills of materials. Price- 
jockeying always got business in the past, should 
get business today, is its philosophy. This part of 
the industry has sought to bolster its own inherent 
weaknesses by legal compulsion and trade com- 
bines. Neither of these works without a background 
of character and service, which if used on construc- 
tive selling would work even better than today’s 
irrational tactics. 

Not alone are the contractors afflicted with this 
atrophied salesmanship. Wholesalers, manufac- 
turers’ representatives, and, with less excuse, manu- 
facturers themselves exhibit the same symptoms. 
The “conduit wars,” the “wire wars,” the conflicts 
over ordinances, codes and standards, the misused 
energy spent in following competitors around to 
see that they do not get some slight advantage, are 
economic crimes which originate in the over- 
anxiety and lack of selling stamina of the manu- 
facturers. 

Thus an unwholesome state of mind is created 
throughout a whole branch of the industry, which 
filters down finally to the contractor and wireman 


who accumulate most of the blame which such con- 
ditions generate. 


Nor are the power companies guiltless in this 
muddled situation. The glaring inconsistency in 
their own construction practice and the attitude of 
their commercial departments as respects wiring is 
not lost to the industry at large. On the one hand, 
for their own lines and on their own premises high- 
grade workmanship and quality materials are exclu- 
sively used. On the other hand, commercial depart- 
ments search out alleys for wiremen who will do 
cheap consumer wiring in order that more appli- 
ances shall be used. 

Meanwhile, as this controversy surges and ebbs 


ceaselessly, little that is constructive is done by 
anybody. The public trips over lamp cords and 
cusses the inconvenience of electricity. 

Nobody is selling wiring. 

Isn’t it time to stop arguing? Isn’t it time for 
the entire industry to do a right-about-face and 
sell, rather than peddle wiring? Certainly, from 
the fifteen or more wiring methods available a selec- 
tion can be made of a few. There are methods and 
materials adaptable to any reasonable conditions— 
methods and materials which are adequate, safe and 
fairly priced. Search for still more methods will 
only prolong the day of setting to work selling 
wiring. 

There are countless electricians needing work. 
Contractors abound who need the supervision of it. 
Manufacturers everywhere seek a volume of busi- 
ness in wiring materials to keep them alive. With 
the ever-increasing use of electricity the public needs 
to be freed from the growing tangle of makeshift 
cord wiring. Finally, the power companies, who 
have been prone to look upon wiring from the side- 
lines as none of their affair, need the revenue from 
increased kilowatt-hour sales and the good will 
of a satisfied public. 

Let there be no more alibis. Selling is the only 
thing that will sell wiring. 





Asleep at the 
Switch? 


UTSIDERS have been wont to smile at the 
() capacity of the electrical industry for talk. 

Vast plans are conceived in the welter of 
committee room smoke. There is much talk, dia- 
logue, discussion, debate, palaver and correspond- 
ence. Then the plan or idea frequently dies. 

The national electric range campaign has not yet 
shown symptoms of demise, principally because 
despite six months of ardent blowing and puffing, it 
has not yet shown signs of actual breath. Which 
is just another way of saying that the time has 
arrived for less talking and more action. 

Reasons for speed may not be obvious, but a few 
may be called to the attention of the industry. Gas 
men, apprised of the electric range plan, immediately 
decided on a counter attack. While the public still 
waits for the first cooperative range advertising, 
the gas industry is already at work. 

The Gas Appliance Society of California has 
launched a _ cooperative advertising campaign 
financed by manufacturers, dealers and _ utilities. 
Stickers are placed upon ranges, cookers and cir- 
culating heaters sold in the territory covered by the 
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organization. Dealer and manufacturer each pays 
half of the cost of this sticker, which is 50 c. in the 
case of a range, 30 c. for the other two appliances. 
Utilities contribute an amount equal to half of that 
put up by the other two groups. Thus the cam- 
paign is financed. Billboards, newspapers and 
counter cards are carrying the message. The cam- 
paign is under way. 

And in the meantime the electrical industry still 
talks of its three-year range campaign. 





Dark Stores— 
Light Sales 


NE of the “I told you so” items of the sales- 
() man’s kit is the record of business lost be- 

cause customers on their nightly window 
shopping tours could not see the merchandise. The 
inevitable answer with which the salesman is sup- 
posed to be turned down is that old wheeze about 
the high operating cost of good lighting. Now comes 
a survey conducted by the National Retail Hard- 
ware Assn. among its members, a business exper- 
ience survey in which all items of operating ex- 
pense are listed and the averages drawn. 

The items, “heat, light, power and water,” even 
thus lumped together, show a ridiculously low total. 
The average for the United States is 0.71 per cent 
of the total operating expense. For southern Cal- 
ifornia the average is only 0.53 per cent. 

Isn’t it time that this “high cost of this and that’ 
be decently buried? Almost any merchant can 
bask in the glory of hundreds of footcandles of his 
own glory and brilliance for less than his expense 
for a Sunday outing. 





The First Price 
Has Been Raised 


OO BAD that it remained for government to 

do what private business itself lacked the 
courage and fortitude to do, namely call a 

halt to the economic retreat and fight back up the 
price scale, and thus bring back self-respect and 
adequate business. Government has raised the first 
price. Postage prices, tax prices, duties on imports, 
these were the first to be raised. They could be, it 
will be said, because there is no competitor to cut 
the price on a postage stamp, no special discount 
from the tax schedule. Perhaps so. 





Just as ELECTRICAL WEST predicted in an edi- 
torial (May 1, 1932, p. 220), the first price raise 
has roused business to its senses. Immediately 
announcements came forth that the prices of tires, 
the prices of copper, the prices of lumber would 
have to advance to take care of the new tariffs, the 
new taxes. The cost of doing business will be 
increased by the new tax and postage costs. This 
must be reflected in every phase of business sooner 
or later. From this should come the courage to 
raise prices to cover also the costs of production, of 
adequate salaries and wages, of good materials and 
machinery; and then business can return to some 
semblance of sanity. 

It is too bad that industry itself could not have 
led the way back. But there is no longer any need 
to wait for leadership to spring to the front and 
stem the retreat. The government has called its 
own economic halt. The first price has been raised. 
Let everyone follow. 





Business Can Be 
Taxed to Death 


O SELECT specific items from the new 
billion dollar tax bill for condemnation is but 


to advance the particular arguments of a 
class or group. The bill as it is written affects 
the pocketbooks of all people, all businesses. Al- 
though the electrical industry may lament the addi- 
tional 3 per cent levy on its gross income or the 5 
per cent impost on mechanical refrigerators, all 
business and all people should lament the bill as a 
whole. 


Government seems to forget one fundamental of 
business when it sweepingly taxes everything in 
sight in an endeavor to balance its budget rather 
than diligently cutting expenses to achieve the same 
purpose, Taxation, whether direct or indirect, 
places government in a peculiar position of partner- 
ship with the taxee, in which government has a 
decided interest in the welfare of the business but 
no proprietary interest. This partnership is forced 
on business. 

This relationship has been doubly strengthened 
by the new tax bill, particularly in the case of the 
electric utilities, who are already paying between 
10 and 15 per cent of their gross income in taxes. 
Increasing this tax burden is like a distant partner 
in a business drawing an exorbitant salary. If this 
salary to the absentee partner increases enough, the 
business will die and along with it will pass the 
revenues derived by the taxes that killed it. 





Inspiration, Courage 


And Leadership — 


P.C.E. A. Convention Theme 


ship, courage and character—these were 

the traits the electrical industry dis- 
played at the sixteenth annual convention of the Pacific 
Coast Electrical Assn. at the Hotel Huntington, Pasa- 
dena, Calif., June 15-17. The registration of over 500, 
although not a record, was gratifying, as was the attend- 
ance of more than the usual number of utility executives. 

If the industry is suffering any defeatist complexes, 
they were not in evidence. Critical, perplexing times 
have not dimmed faith in the future nor weakened the 
determination to solve today’s vexing problems. 

The program was planned with the thought in mind 
that everybody today is deeply concerned over business; 
his own business and that of his neighbor. And the pro- 
gram proved that there is a strict economic interde- 
pendence between all business and industries and between 
labor, capital and management, those three vital members 
of the industrial team whose delicate balance means sta- 
bility, progress and prosperity. 

President Addison B. Day gave the convention its 
charge in his opening address. “The electrical industry,” 
he said, “must play a real part in solving the economic 
problems confronting the nation. America has builded 
a great industrial machine which can be operated effi- 
ciently and effectively, but at the same time it has 
developed an economic and social machine which appears 
to run wild. We must try to coordinate these two. The 
future of this country depends upon our success.” 

A “Forum of Industries” brought forth analyses of 
four of the great industries of this territory—railroads, 
motor transportation, agriculture and _ petroleum. 
Uniquely, one suffers from over-regulation, another has 
achieved self-regulation, a third owes success of some of 
its members to cooperative regulation, and a fourth would 
restrict regulation. However, it was evident that basic- 
ally, each suffers from similar ailments and that the 
remedy for one will go far toward curing all. Each 
looked to the electrical industry for manifestation of that 
leadership which will end depression and bring back 
normal times. 

Scientific research and advance as demonstrated 
mystically and uncannily by Dr. Ellis Manning, Sche- 
nectady research physicist, brought enthusiasm and 
vision of the future wonders to be expected from elec- 
tricity, and gave rein to imaginations as to fields not yet 
even clearly defined. 

Bernard F. Weadock, newly appointed managing di- 
rector of the N.E.L.A., made a host of friends at the 
convention. He brought the story of the reorganization 
of the national body, how budgets had been reduced in 
keeping with the times; how committees had been cut 
down from more than 250 to 60; how headquarters was 
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ROBERT EARL FISHER 


Vice-president in charge of public relations and 

sales, Pacific Gas and Electric Co., who was 

chosen president of the Pacific Coast Electrical 
Association at the Pasadena convention 


set up for research studies. Work of geographic divisions 
will not be restricted but will be expanded. The national 
sections will be known in the future as Engineering, 
Sales, Economics and Accounting. Like a true trade 
association, headquarters will try to compile and study 
all possible data and experience on industry problems for 
the benefit of the members. 

Sections reviewed the year’s work and mapped plans 
for the year to come. Commercial men saw in air-con- 
ditioning, the refrigerator drive, domestic lighting possi- 
bilities, and the three-year range campaign means of 
increasing domestic revenue and improving load factor. 
Reviewing range wiring practices, a special committee 
recommended a joint study with engineers and ac- 
countants to determine the value of various classes of 
load, starting with the electric range. 

Engineers concentrated on means for improving oper- 
ating efficiency and reducing costs. Economic values of 
accident prevention were appraised and research develop- 
ments outlined. With construction at a minimum, they 
were urged to turn their attention to commercial phases 
of the industry such as wiring, competitive power and 
rates. Accounting, advertising, purchasing and trans- 
portation sections correlated their problems with the 
changes which are occurring within and without the 
industry. 

The women’s committee demonstrated the wide variety 
and unquestioned value of its educational activities and 
offered as evidence an illustrated lecture developed for 
presentation before women’s organizations. 

One session was devoted to self-analysis, with execu- 
tives proving that the electrical utilities have faced facts, 
studied new trends and alligned their forces to meet what- 
ever the future holds. Here was demonstrated forcibly 
the integrity of the industry’s leaders, their grasp of the 
present situation and their keen understanding of the 
industry’s responsibilities. 

To him who would question the full measure of inspira- 
tion and information which the convention carried, the 
stories on the pages which follow are commended. They 
prove that the 1932 convention was a success. 
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“For Business 


And Inspiration” 


“The sixteenth annual convention 
gathers for business and inspiration.” 
With these remarks President A. B. 
Day opened the Pacific Coast Electrical 
Assn. convention at the Hotel Hunting- 
ton, Pasadena, on Wednesday, June 15. 

Following a formal welcome by E. 
O. Nay, chairman, Pasadena Board of 
City Directors, routine business of the 
convention was enacted. K. I. Dazey, 
managing director, reported that al- 
though membership had dropped to 
1,925, this division continues to lead all 
other geographic divisions in percent- 
age of membership to total employees 
of member companies. 

N. R. Sutherland, Pacific Gas and 


Electric Co., treasurer of the associa- 
tion, reviewed the financial standing of 
the organization and reported that at 
the conclusion of the fiscal year there 
will be a balance of $20,000 in the 
treasury. 

Trade relations within the territory 
covered by the association were re- 
ported upon briefly by Carl Sweigert, 
trade relations representative of the Pa- 
cific Coast Electrical Bureau and Pacific 
Coast Gas Assn. Much of the anti- 
utility merchandising agitation in Cali- 
fornia, he stated, was the outgrowth of 
propaganda from other sections of the 
country, principally the Middle West. 
He reported definite progress in the de- 
velopment of closer understanding be- 
tween the utilities and various trade 
groups. 


Science and Economic Research Needed, 


Says President Day 


Smoothing out the violent fluctua- 
tions of the business cycle by a study 
of the economic system, and continued 
research into all phases of electric 
service were two thoughts which were 
paramount in the annual report of 
President Day, presented at the Wed- 
nesday morning session of the con- 
vention. 

In commenting on the future, not 
only of the electrical industry, but of 
industry in general, President Day 
said: 

“It is in the history of recent indus- 
trial behavior that the public utilities 
are less subject than most other forms 
of business to violent floods and ebbs of 
prosperity. While this is a cause for 
our gratification, yet we fully share the 
general concern of the business com- 
munity with respect to the recurring 
periods of economic distress and unem- 
ployment which thus far have baffled 
solution. We may well adopt the study 
of the economic system as a major in- 
terest during the several years to come, 
and lend whatever assistance we can to 
any wholesome effort that may be made 
in any quarter to bring order out of 
the confusion in which the whole world 
finds itself. 

“We may reasonably expect that the 
answer to the unemployment riddle will 
be sought by a multitude of investi- 
gators. They will not all be wise, and 
they will not all be sincere; and great 
harm may come through their ignorant 
or malicious tinkering with the com- 
plicated machinery of business and in- 
dustry. We therefore owe it to our- 
selves to make the utmost effort to 
learn whether these fevers and fainting 
spells of industry can be prevented. 

“And no less does the world of in- 
dustry owe it to the wage earner and 
the salaried employee to seek the way 
out. More and more do the rank and 
file come to depend upon the employer 
for the very means of subsistance— 
necessarily .so, under our industrial 
system. 

“We have builded a great industrial 
machine which we know how to operate 
effectively. But at the same time we 
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Dr. Bruce Baxter answered his question 

that America is growing up in an ins pira- 

tional talk the first morning following the 

equally inspiring message to the industry 
of President Day 


have created an equally great economic 
machine, which seems to run wild, out 
of human control. Can we learn to 
control the economic machine also? We 
should never cease trying, short of 
success.” 

President Day commended the work 
of the association during the past year, 
when economies in operations have de- 
manded more time and effort of those 
participating in the P.C.E.A. activities 
and the utmost cooperation within the 
body to attain the real accomplishments 
which are its aim. In commenting on 
the need for association work, Presi- 
dent Day continued: 

“Most of the advance of the elec- 
trical industry, particularly in central 
station practice, has been the result of 
cooperation and the exchange of 
thought and ideas among the central 
station groups. Research and study 
will continue to be the tap-root of elec- 
trical progress as long as men aspire 
to perfection, and as long as there are 
human wants to be filled and human 
desires to be gratified through the ap- 
plication of the energy of light, heat 
and power to the solution of the prob- 
lems of living. Therefore the Pacific 
Coast Electrical Assn. of the future 
must, in an increasing measure, be a 
body of inquiry and investigation into 


the arts and sciences of electrical 
service, supported by the industry as 
an agency for the development of 
methods, the promotion of consumer ac- 
ceptance and the interchange of ex- 
perience.” 


Section chairmen were complimented 
for their choice of subjects and for the 
real benefits which have come from 
their efforts. Committee activities 
were in keeping with the prevailing 
idea of economic operation and Presi- 
dent Day pointed out that this ability 
of the association to adapt itself to the 
needs of the industry was one factor 
which would insure progress to still 
greater achievements. 
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R. E. Fisher Elected 
New President 


R. E. Fisher, vice-president in charge 
of public relations and sales, Pacific 
Gas and Electric Co., was elected 
president of the association for the 
year 1932-33. Other officers unanim- 
ously elected were W. C. Mullendore, 
executive vice-president, Southern 
California Edison Co. Ltd., first vice- 
president; A. H. Markwart, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of engineering, Pacific 
Gas and Electric Co., second vice- 
president; N. R. Sutherland, Pacific 
Gas and Electric Co., treasurer. 


The newly elected executive com- 
mittee consists of the following: R. 
M. Alvord, General Electric Co., San 
Francisco; G. E. Arbogast, Newbery 
Electric Co., Los Angeles; H. M. Craw- 
ford, Pacific Gas and Electric Co., San 
Francisco; A. B. Day, Los Angeles Gas 
and Electric Corp., Los Angeles; F. O. 
Dolson, The Southern Sierras Power 
Co., Riverside; D. E. Harris, General 
Electric Supply Corp., San Francisco; 
A. E. Hitchener, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co., Los Angeles; F. B. 
Lewis, Southern California Edison Co. 
Ltd., Los Angeles; A. F. Morairty, 
Central Arizona Light & Power Co., 
Phoenix; W. F. Raber, San Diego Con- 
solidated Gas & Electric Co. San 
Diego; G. C. Tenney, ELECTRICAL WEST, 
San Francisco; F. C. Weiss, Los An- 
geles Gas and Electric Corp., Los 
Angeles. 





New President R. E. Fisher, P. G. and E. 
Co., evidently was making sure of engi- 
neering support when he got the heads of 
L. J. Moore, executive engineer, San Joa- 
quin Light and Power Corp., and Henry 
H. Buell, chairman of the engineering sec- 
tion, P. G. and E. Co., together, or per- 
haps it was one of the famous Fisher 
stories 
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Washingtonian Character 
Urged by U.S. C. Dean 


Giving the convention an inspira- 
tional theme for the meetings to follow, 
Dr. Bruce R. Baxter, assistant to the 
president and dean of the school of 
religion, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, drew a parallel between the life 
and character of George Washington 
and the present times in his address 
to the opening session Wednesday 
morning. 

“Character made Washington the 
great man that he was,” Dr. Baxter 
said in appealing to modern business 
leaders to show the same traits of 
character in these trying times that 
Washington did during the equally 
trying years of the birth of the United 
States. “A nation can only be as great 
as the character of the individuals who 
comprise it,” he said. He urged the 
adoption of Washington’s philosophy 
that a leader may suffer many defeats 
but still be undefeated. 

His inspirational appeal may be 
summed up in his citation of a single 
incident which occurred during the 
recent bicentennial celebration at 
Washington’s tomb. He described the 
placing of a homemade wreath upon 
the tomb by an unknown young Ameri- 
can citizen of southern European ex- 
traction, who said: “George Wash- 
ington, you cannot speak to me but you 
can speak to God. Please speak to 
God and ask him to make me good, to 
make me a good citizen, to help me 
do something for this nation which has 
done so much for me.” 
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Tomorrow’s Customer 
Described by Dr. Kersey 


“Business is faced with an era of 
bring-back rather than comeback” was 
the foundation upon which Dr. Vierling 
Kersey, California State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, built a 
platform for industry in his address, 
“Tuning to These Times,” at the Wed- 
nesday luncheon. 


To withstand the rigors of the pres- 
ent unsettled economic conditions he 
pointed out that business must develop 
a program that will include a plan to 
bring back normal conditions, backed 
by the application of energy to make 
the plan work and persistence to see it 
through. He stated that individuals, 
business, agriculture, industry and gov- 
ernment are looking to the educator 
today for a plan. 

His own observations were summed 
up in the statement that more attention 
must be given to the human aspects oi 
business relationships, particularly in 
the competitive drive for consumer 
buying-power. He described what he 
called the “fact-minded customer” of 
the future as one who will buy but will 
not be sold; who knows the relation- 
ship between price and value; who will 
buy use and not a guarantee; who will 
be devoid of the materialistic attitude 
of buying to have, rather than buying 


to use; who will have pride of owner- 
ship in the product or service which he 
purchases, and who will be chary of 
slogans and exaggerated claims. 

His message to business and indus- 





trial leaders was that they develop, be- 
lieve in and radiate hope; that they 
make their ideals dynamic, and that 
they be a part of the product or service 
which they sell. 


Industrial Leaders Review Their Business 
Problems at New Convention Forum Session 


OMETHING new in _ convention 

activities was inaugurated at Pasa- 
dena at the Wednesday afternoon ses- 
sion in which prominent industrial 
leaders described conditions in four of 
California’s largest industries. Enti- 
tled “The Forum of Industries,” this 
session enabled the electrical industry 
to obtain a brief but impressive glance 
at the problems confronting other fields 
of business. Difficulties which beset 
the national business structure in its 
efforts to return to normal operation 
included control of production, of dis- 
tribution and burdensome taxation. 
The four speakers received the sympa- 
thetic attention and were assured of 
the earnest cooperation of those repre- 
sentatives of the electrical industry 
privileged to participate in the pro- 
gram. 


Railroads Need Taxation 
Relief and Better Regulation 


Characterizing the railroad as an- 
other publicly owned, privately oper- 
ated and politically regulated utility, 
Charles L. McFaul, passenger traffic 
manager, Southern Pacific Co., stressed 
the effect which prosperous conditions 
among our rail carriers would have on 
the business situation. Just as electric 
lines are the nerve centers of modern 
life, railroads might be classed as the 
arteries, their prosperity being closely 
linked with similar conditions in other 
industries. 

To bring out the importance of the 
railroads in the business picture, their 
purchases were shown to account for 
approximately one-fifth of the coal, 


lumber, fuel oil, and steel production 
of the country. In 1926 expenditures 
for materials, supplies, and payroll ex- 
ceeded $4 billions. Furthermore, the 
railroads provide a strong investment 
security which is essential to our eco- 
nomic structure. 

The most pressing problems in the 
railroad industry are: burdensome tax- 
ation, faulty regulation and uncon- 
trolled competition from bus and truck 
lines, as well as unfair competition 
from intercoastal shipping lines operat- 
ing through the Panama Canal. Illus- 
trative of the tax burden, figures were 
quoted to show that taxation had in- 
creased from $202 per mile to over 
$1,200 per mile, the increase on all lines 
since 1911 being over 250 per cent. 
Governmental economy seems to be the 
only remedy for this tremendous burden 
which has been saddled on all of in- 
dustry. A review of the Transporta- 
tion Act of 1920 is needed because, in- 
stead of the 6 per cent therein specified 
as a proper earning on the investment, 
the railroads are not permitted to earn 
this figure because of a rate structure 
which refuses to discriminate between 
localities. The earnings of the South- 
ern Pacific Co. since 1920 were shown 
to average 3.6 per cent, the lowest year 
showing a return of only 1.4 per cent. 

Competition by unregulated bus and 
truck lines, coupled with the decrease 
in both passenger and freight traffic 
due to the present conditions, has 


placed the railroads in a precarious 
situation financially, but that industry, 
said Mr. McFaul, has faith that the 
sense of justice and intelligence of the 
American people will eventually result 
in the elimination of many of the diffi- 
culties besetting the railroads. 





Industrial leaders who distinguished the forum of industries: A. C. 

Moreland, truck maker and automotive association executive; L. P. 

St. Clair, oil industry chieftain; and Paul Armstrong, representing the 
successful, world known California orange 
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After the attendance committee, pictured above, had obtained the bugler, at the 
right, they had no more work to do. The bugler “got-em-up,” and the work of the 
committee was 100 per cent efficient 


Motor Vehicles Shown 
To Be Indispensable 


Watt L. Moreland, president of More- 
land Motor Truck Co., and prominent 
civic leader, next discussed the situa- 
tion in the motor industry. In addi- 
tion to swelling the national payrool 
and accounting for a vast amount of 
purchases of raw and manufactured 
materials which go into motor car 
manufacture, this industry was shown 
to be indispensable in maintaining our 
large metropolitan areas. The trans- 
portation of materials, fresh fruits 
and vegetables and other essentials of 
the modern city is done almost entirely 
by truck. In addition, the rural areas 
have benefited by its use. Even the 
railroads, by being given access to 
areas remote from their lines by use 
of trucks, have benefited to the extent 
of thousands of carloads of produce 
heretofore inaccessible. 

Rapid improvement in economy of 
operation, together with increased leg- 
islation regarding size, weight and 
speeds, has been one difficulty confront- 
ing the manufacturer. Use of high- 
ways has caused certain restrictive 
measures which include the demand for 
high speed, coupled with safety in 
operation, which eventually will result 
in it being unlawful to overload trucks 
or operate them at speeds in excess of 
the nameplate value or braking capac- 
ity. This is a desirable thing to insure 
safety to the motoring public. 

Recently trucks and buses have been 
included in railroad equipment to in- 
sure quick pickup and delivery and 
avoid competition with unlicensed car- 
riers which have taken much of the 
short haul freight. Trucks have been 
shown to be uneconomical when oper- 
ated outside a 250-mile radius and com- 
petition on long hauls should not cause 
the railroads much trouble in the 
future. 

Mr. Moreland closed his remarks by 
pointing out that the tax on motor 
vehicles and gasoline has provided the 
public with a magnificent system of 
highways which are self-supporting. 
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Oil Industry Desires 
State Regulation 


Conservation of natural resources is 
necessary and a part of the obligation 
of this generation to posterity, was the 
statement made by L. P. St. Clair, presi- 
dent of the Union Oil Co., in discussing 
the oil industry. Describing voluntary 
regulation as impossible due to the 
natural formation of oil deposits which 
shift with changing gas pressures when 
drilled into, Mr. St. Clair offered state 
regulation as the only solution for the 
problem. Recent judicial decisions in- 
dicate that such procedure is practical. 

Since overproduction and excessive 
refining and marketing facilities were 
given as the major problems in this in- 
dustry, regulation of supply is an abso- 
lute necessity if prosperous conditions 
are to return within the industry and 
reasonable conservation of this rich 
natural resource is to be had. 

As a general solution to business ills, 
the speaker suggested a revised taxa- 
tion system which would spread the 
burden thinly over all of industry. 


Self Regulation Being 
Carried Out in Citrus Industry 


Paul S. Armstrong, general manager 
of the California Fruit Growers Ex- 
change, brought out the fact that vol- 
untary regulation is being carried out 
by his organization to effect better con- 
ditions. After briefly describing the 
history of the citrus industry, Mr. Arm- 
strong pointed out how a program of 
planned control of surplus and of ad- 
vertising as a medium to promote 
greater consumption was enabling 
growers to get a living price for their 
product. 

General business conditions seemed 
to be the same everywhere, due, not to 
a reduction in consumer wants, but to 
the fact that distribution facilities had 
broken down, and when this could be 
remedied there would be increased con- 
sumption of all products, he felt. 





Manning Conducts Tour 
Of Scientific Wonderland 


At the Thursday morning general 
session of the convention, Ellis L. 
Manning, research physicist from the 
General Electric research laboratories 
at Schenectady, transformed the con- 
vention hall into the workshop of a 
scientific investigator. Apparatus, 
brought from Schenectady, permitted 
Dr. Manning to perform experiments 
which, to the layman, would be classed 
as sheer legerdemain, but which, as ex- 
plained by the physicist, are in reality 
science’s latest contributions to the ad- 
vancement of knowledge and to the 
promotion of our comfort and well- 
being. 

Prefacing his demonstration with an 
explanation of the scope of scientific 
research, he explained that research is 
the study of natural phenomena to the 
end of determining the conditions or 
physical laws governing such occur- 
ences. Experiments are set up to ask 
Nature a question and a trained ob- 
server often finds the answer for which 
he is seeking. Other times observed 
effects lead to further investigations 
along lines widely divergent from the 
purpose of the original experiment, and 
discoveries from these investigations 
which are suggested during the course 
of the experiment often exceed the im- 
portance of the original study. 

At the beginning of this century, Mr. 
Manning explained that physical and 
chemical laws apparently were well 
established and beyond questioning even 
by the most adventurous investigators. 
Three subsequent discoveries, the X-ray, 
the vacuum tube, and radio-active sub- 
stances, completely disarranged the 
previously conceived ideas of matter. 
These discoveries since have proved to 
be useful tools at the hand of the 
scientist in his effort to establish phy- 
sical and chemical laws in conformity 
with phenomena observable with the im- 
proved apparatus made possible by 
these discoveries. 

That the audience might better vis- 
ualize the significance of pure research, 
the speaker suggested that the modern 
broadcast receiving set might serve as 
anexample. Broadcasting frequencies 
and wave length being a very small pro- 
portion of the total band of disturb- 
ances of this type, Mr. Manning stated 
that science is working on apparatus 
which will act as a receiving set to 
interpret the messages which may be 
available over the entire wave lengths 
and frequency scales ranging from 
cosmic rays, wave lengths in the neigh- 
borhood of 0.0001 of an Angstrom unit, 
through the broadcast frequencies, 
Gamma rays which emanate from 
radio-active substances, to X-rays. 

In leading the audience through “Ad- 
ventures in Science,” the speaker dem- 
onstrated the presence of electrons in 
radio-active substances by amplifying 
the effect of an electron bombardment 
from uranium and radium to a magni- 
tude sufficient to operate a loud speaker. 
Similarly an extremely sensitive vac- 
uum tube was made to indicate the 
presence of ionized particles in the air 
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Ellis Manning (left) with his assistant and the apparatus which they brought from 
the Schenectady research laboratories of the General Electric Co. to dramatize their 
“Adventures in Science” 


when such particles were driven toward 
or attracted through a fine mesh 
screen connected into the grid circuit 
of the tube. A contribution of elec- 
trical research to practical therapeutics 
was next demonstrated. This machine 
utilizes vacuum tubes to produce oscil- 
lation at a frequency which will induce 
artificial fever by raising the tempera- 
ture of the blood stream of an animal 
body. While this is a very recent de- 
velopment, evidence is already on hand 
from some twenty hospitals throughout 
the country now using the machine to 
show that beneficial effects have been 
obtained from its use in certain types 
of blood diseases. Its effectiveness, 
from a heat-producing standpoint, was 
demonstrated by the satisfactory pop- 
ping of corn placed in a glass jar be- 
tween two especially prepared elec- 
trodes on the machine. These electrodes 
consisted of two glass jars partially 
filled with water in which ice cubes had 
been placed. Failure of the ice to melt 
during the corn popping demonstration 
indicated that the heat was generated 
only in the corn itself. 

Developments in vacuum tubes were 
next illustrated and commercial uses of 
photo-electric cells and power trans- 
mitting tubes were demonstrated. Power 
tubes, now commercially available in 
capacities of 25 amp., have been built 
with 1,500-amp. capacities and have 
great possibilities in industrial appli- 
cations, according to Dr. Manning. 

In the final demonstration, it was 
necessary to convince the audience that 
the human eye, while sensitive to 
changes in intensity of light, cannot 
follow rapid fluctuations effectively. 
Photo-electric cells are much more effi- 
cient in following rapid changes of 
light, and, after an interesting demon- 
stration of the stroboscope, Dr. Man- 
ning thoroughly illustrated this last 
fact by transmitting music over a light 
beam. His assistant went to the rear 
of the hall with a neon light arranged 
with a focusing reflector. This light 
was connected into the circuit of a 
magnetic pick-up on a phonograph 
turn-table. Vibrations of the needle 
on the record were converted into elec- 
trical impulses which affected the in- 
tensity of the neon light. When this 
light was focused upon a photo-electric 
cell on the stage, the changing inten- 
sities of the light set up corresponding 
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impulses in the photo-electric cell cir- 
cuit, which in turn were used in an am- 
plifying set similar to a radio receiver 
to reproduce the sound originating from 
the phonograph record in the loud 
speaker. 

The presentation of these highly tech- 
nical experiments and demonstrations 
was made in a manner easily under- 
stood by everyone, the speaker describ- 
ing complex action of electrons and 
other minute particles by using every- 
day examples for comparison so that 
lack of engineering training was no 
handicap in enjoying this trip through 
a scientific wonderland. 


v 


Lessened Construction 


Affects Accounting 


With a temporarily declining con- 
struction program, it becomes neces- 
sary to suspend the method of prorat- 
ing overhead expenses (which ordinar- 
ily are governed by the amount of con- 
struction expenditures) to capital in- 
vestment, and to adopt a method which 
will create the proper amounts to be 
held in suspense for future allocation. 
The discussion of this matter met with 
considerable interest at the meeting of 
the Accounting Section on Thursday. 

Similarly, the matter of the prompt 
rendering and collecting of closing bills 
for service attracted a great deal of 
attention. Even though this operation 
has been speeded up to meet present 
conditions fairly well, there were sug- 
gestions that it might still be made more 
effective by having a collector present 
the bill on the closing day of service. 
The general objection to this procedure 
was that there would be many cases, 
if not a majority, where reliable cus- 
tomers merely were moving from one 
point of service to another. It seemed 
the consensus of opinion that present 
methods are reasonably effective and 
that losses arising from this source 
still are at a minimum. 

Some time in the near future, proper 
authorities will be presented with 
suggested changes in the classification 
of acounts, in line with a study made 
by the section during the past year. 

Other subjects covered in the meet- 
ing, all of which are of current con- 
cern, include: 


Charges to capital from general pay- 
rolls with a declining construction pro- 
gram; the period over which construc- 
tion interest may be accrued; the 
method of determining original cost of 
property to be retired; preservation 
and destruction of records; and the 
value of statistics. 

During the ensuing year, J. A. Can- 
non, San Diego Consolidated Gas & 
Electric Co., will be chairman of the 
section, replacing A. B. Carpenter, San 
Joaquin Light & Power Corp. 


v 


National Wiring and 

Lighting Meetings Told 

R. A. Crosby, of the Los Angeles Gas 
and Electric Corp., representative of 
the Pacific Coast Electrical Assn. at 
the last Commercial National Section 
meeting in Chicago, gave a resumé of 
discussion and action at the wiring 
sales, commercial lighting and indus- 
trial lighting committee meetings. 

His report contained interesting side- 
lights on the varying points of view 
expressed, as well as on the man ex- 
pressing these thoughts. Discussion 
centered on controversial subjects of 
wiring policy, the National Electrical 
Code, demand factors as related to cal- 
culations for feeder sizes, and similar 
topics. Mr. Crosby also recounted 
some of the discussion relative to the 
“Adequacy Standards for Electrical 
Wiring for Residences and Multi- 
family Dwellings” being prepared by a 
joint industry committee. 

As to the commercial lighting com- 
mittee work, he spoke of the chain store 
directory and the lighting specifications 
for such stores, of chain store manage- 
ment interest in lighting as a revenue 
producing agency, even to the estab- 
lishment of lighting men of their own. 
Industrial lighting committee work cen- 
tered about the obtaining of facts as 
to the condition of lighting in industrial 
plants, of maintaining contact, and of 
finding something new to sell to plants 
already lighted fairly adequately—per- 
haps ultra-violet lighting. 

One talk at the national meeting, 
Mr. Crosby said, was particularly in- 
spiring. It was given by an architect 
and told the architect’s point of view, 
how he must be approached and by 
what type of salesman, and that always 
he should be brought something con- 
crete, something that will assist him 
and his client. 
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Weiss Commends 


Air Conditioning Manual 


Highlights of the N.E.L.A. convention 
at Atlantic City were presented by 
Frank Weiss, section chairman, in a 
report which reviewed the commercial 
phases of the national meeting. Bureau 
chairmen also reviewed the work of 
their various committees during the 
year and offered suggestions for the 
year to come. Outstanding among the 
accomplishments of committees was the 
preparation of a manual on air con- 
ditioning for use by utility salesmen 
and contractors. 

A report of a joint committee with 
the Engineering Section, appointed for 
the purpose of studying practices of 
power companies in wiring on con- 
sumers’ premises, with particular at- 
tention to range wiring, reviewed the 
development of this activity and recom- 
mended that a further study be made 
to determine the value of electric range 
load to the power companies with the 
idea of fixing the amount which might 
be spent to develop this load. Free 
range wiring is, in the opinion of this 
committee, a matter for individual com- 
pany action. 

The extensive market tor air condi- 
tioning was graphically and dramatic- 
ally portrayed in a talking motion pic- 
ture, “Money in the Air,” shown at the 
meeting through the courtesy of the 
Frigidaire Corp. 


¥ 


Reports on National 


Power Committee Meeting 


P. P. Pine, chairman of the Power 
Bureau, gave a graphic picture of 
some of the competitive power problems 
which face the industry, as adduced 
from his attendance at the power com- 
mittee sessions at the Commercial 
National Section meetings in Chicago. 
He first reported on the water heating 
committee meeting, showing the Eastern 
tendency toward low wattage, off-peak 
installations, and the attendant prob- 
lems of capitalization of service and 
time-switch equipment. 

On oil field electrification, local com- 
mittees next year should supply more 
information for the national surveys 
being made, he said. Air-conditioning 
business developments in Eastern cities, 
even to the training of utility air- 
conditioning engineers, have been very 
far reaching, both in organization and 
results produced. Studies are being 
made of joint power developments with 
large users or groups of users, so as 
to retain utility service for this type 
of customer where process steam is 
also a necessity. 

The diesel engine cost reports, much 
of the data for which has been supplied 
from the West, are being compiled for 
distribution, he said, and the serious- 
ness of this type of competition is 
being realized. But with the exercise 
of the same alertness and salesmanship 
that was required to build up the power 
load originally, this business can be 
retained, he felt. 

In outlining the year’s work of the 
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Power Bureau, Mr. Pine also indicated 
the needs for future study by the 
bureau next year. 


v 


Wilson Talks on National 
3-Year Range Plan 


Ramifications of the three-year elec- 
tric range program were discussed by 
Paul B. Wilson, San Joaquin Light & 
Power Corp., chairman of the domestic 
range committee, at the Commercial 
Section meeting Thursday afternoon. 
The plan is complete in practically all 
details as the result of extensive dis- 
cussion at the last national Commercial 
Section meeting. 

The plan calls for organization work 
in the field similar to the three-year 
refrigeration activity. Mr. Wilson 
pointed out that the latter campaign 
has been eminently successful because 
the refrigerator manufacturers have 
had a good product which has been sold 
to the public through individual and 
cooperative advertising and sales pro- 
motion and because there was developed 
a sales and distribution organization 
large and broad enough to serve the 
public. It was urged that both of these 
points be followed out in the range 
program. 

Reporting on free range wiring, Mr. 
Wilson gave a partial list of companies 
which have adopted this policy, which 
showed that 27 utility companies bear 
all of the cost of range wiring and that 
seven companies bear a portion of the 
cost. Six utilities include wiring in the 
cost of the range, advertising that wir- 
ing costs the consumer nothing. Grant- 
ing that cost of installation is a major 
sales resistance, Mr. Wilson stated that 
the consensus of opinion is that this 
problem must be worked out by indi- 
vidual companies. 

Mr. Wilson urged that the slogan, 
“The Electricity to Run It Is the 
Cheapest Thing You Buy,” be used in 
conjunction with all appliance adver- 
tising, stating that it had been adopted 
by the national merchandise sales com- 
mittee. 





Entertainment Features 
Are Lauded 


Entertainment features of the con- 
vention were many and varied, culmin- 
ating in the annual banquet on Friday 
night. The “alimental, olfactory, ocu- 
lar and auricular divertisement”’ listed 
on the program for this event proved 
to be a vaudeville show comparable to 
a Grauman prologue. 


As in the past at other convention 
hotels, the grounds were spectacularly 
lighted. 

Ladies were taken to a _ special 
matinee at the Pasadena Community 
Playhouse on Wednesday, to the Hunt- 
ington Library and gardens on Thurs- 
day. The annual “putt” tournament 
was an event of Friday morning and 
Kellogg’s Arabian horse ranch and 
Gay’s lion farm were visited in the 
afternoon. 


v 


Raymond Named 
Section Head 


Reviewing the past year’s activities 
and accomplishments of the Advertising- 
Publicity Section, Chairman Eugene P. 
Ramsay, in his report, commented par- 
ticularly upon the joint meeting of the 
group with the comparable section of 
the Pacific Coast Gas Assn. This was 
an innovation inaugurated this year, 
and one which developed much of value 
in the interchange of viewpoints and 
experience between the advertising and 
publicity men from the two industries. 
A continuance of this feature was 
recommended strongly by Mr. Ramsay. 

Following this, Forrest M. Raymond, 
San Diego Consolidated Gas & Electric 
Co., was introduced as the incoming 
head of the section. Mr. Raymond, 
after announcing that Richard E. 
Smith, Southern California Edison Co. 
Ltd., had been selected as vice-chairman 
for 1932-33, briefly outlined his plans 
for the next year’s activities. Miss 
Ella Russell, Coast Counties Gas & 
Electric Co., was renamed secretary 


A. B. Carpenter, at the extreme right, and his trained digit corps, the Accounting 
Section, the only men who really know what the budgets are all about 
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and Mr. Smith and W. A. Cyr, ELEc- 
TRICAL WEST, continue as chairmen of 


the information and standards com- 
mittees, respectively. The executive 


committee of the section for next year 
includes Chairman Raymond, Vice- 
chairman Smith and Past-chairman 
Ramsay. 


Engineering Section Program Shows 
Need for System Economy 


Covering many phases of engineering 
developments, the program of the En- 
gineering Section parallel session, under 
Chairman H. H. Buell, directed atten- 
tion to the need for more engineering 
thought on system economy as well as 
providing an interesting review of re- 
cent developments in apparatus. 

In his paper on “Engineering Unit 
Costs and Their Control,” L. J. Moore, 
executive engineer of the San Joaquin 
Light & Power Corp., presented evidence 
tending to show that load increases in 
recent years necessitated a correspond- 
ingly greater increase in system ca- 
pacity. He suggested the control of 
system costs by careful design and 
operation as the means of combating 
the economic situation and the demand 
for a continued reduction in rates. Mr. 
Moore’s paper is reported in detail in 
subsequent pages of this issue. 

A motion picture entitled “Copper 
From Mine to Consumer” depicted the 
production and processing of this all- 
important material as accomplished by 
the American Brass Co. Of particular 
interest were the varied applications of 
machinery in the mining, processing 
and handling of this ore. 

Benj. F. Pearson, engineer of indus- 
trial relations of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Edison Co. Ltd., brought out the 
need for adequate employee safety edu- 
cation in his speech on “The Economic 
and Moral Value of Accident Pre- 
vention.” Mr. Pearson stated that ac- 


cidents are a direct loss both to the 
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Dark horse in selection for next year’s En- 

gineering Section chairman was R. G. 

Boyles, Southern California Edison Co. 

Ltd., but like his companion, Ed Stauf- 

facher, he is an old timer in that section’s 
activities 
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employer and employee, a loss that can- 
not be accurately measured in money 
alone, but one which involves morale 
of the working crew, tending to cause 
less effective work with correspondingly 
increased expense. Mr. Pearson in- 
tended to be startling in his statements 
and he was startling, because, as he 
pointed out, only by a vivid and stark 
realization of the effect of accident 
can the great indifference prevalent in 
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human nature be changed to a state of 
awareness which will prevent accident. 
He advocated plain and realistic show- 
ing of “horrible examples,” as a means 
of bringing into direct focus in every 
person’s memory the hazards and the 
consequences of carelessness or indif- 
ference. He would substitute for the 
slogan, “Safety first,” a harsher one, 
“Who’s to pay your funeral expenses?” 

In discussing “The Research Labora- 
tory and Its Influence on Apparatus 
Design,” A. W. Copley, engineering 
manager of the Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co., declared that the changing 
point was reached when electrical de- 
signers ceased to rely upon strength 
and bulk to meet the demands of 
heavier power concentrations and bent 
their efforts toward the application of 
physical laws to increase capacity of 
equipment. This ushered in an era of 
research. Progress and development 
in the industry since that time have 
been based to a large extent upon the 
findings of research laboratories which 
have been instituted by many organi- 
zations. 

IHustrative of such developments, Mr. 
Copley cited recent developments in 
transformer design which are the direct 
result of lightning studies made pos- 
sible by the cathode ray oscillograph. 
These studies made it possible to de- 
termine the behavior of lightning and 
thus design transformer insulation to 
eliminate creepage distances and obtain 
full puncture strength of the material 
between coils. Uniform impulse strength 
as well as uniform normal frequency 
strength is the result of this develop- 
ment, and the impulse test is now con- 
sidered as a valuable measuring stick 
of transformer characteristics under 
stress. 

From the lightning investigation, dis- 
tribution transformers also have been 
provided with a new three-point pro- 
tection which prevents surges from 
damaging the transformer. 

From laboratory studies of the be- 
havior of the arc, Dr. Joseph Slepian 
developed his deion theory of circuit 
interruption which resulted in greatly 
improved circuit breakers of the larger 
capacities. Since that time the deion 
principle has been applied to breakers 
of smaller sizes and to contactors, re- 
sulting in greatly increased capacities 
for the same size of equipment and 
eliminating the necessity for oil as an 
are quenching medium in many ratings. 
The deion contactor has been incor- 
porated in a light duty network pro- 
tector, reducing both weight and cost 
and making the overhead network 
feasible. 

Another new development described 





by the speaker was the “Flipon,” a 
miniature deion breaker equipped with 
an overload trip. This device is in- 
tended to replace the fuse in electrical 
circuits and, as the circuit can be re- 
stored by merely flipping the small 
handle on the device, it minimizes de- 
lays and eliminates the cost of fuse 
replacement. 

Equipment incorporating some of 
these developments of the research 
laboratory was displayed to stress 
what research already has accomplished 
for the industry and to illustrate how 
future progress depends upon this im- 
portant activity. 

In a review of “Recent Developments 
in the Electrical Industry,” W. C. 
Smith, engineer of the General Electric 
Co., presented a subject always of 





Advocates of low cost wiring, one locally, 


the other nationally, are H. C. (Bud) 
Rice, merchandising manager, Southern 
California Edison Co. Ltd., and Major 


H. S. Bennion, director of engineering, N. 
E.L.A. Thus does wiring bridge the gap be- 
tween engineer and salesman 


great interest to all engineers. Mr. 
Smith’s comments were confined chiefly 
to apparatus and he particularly em- 
phasized the trend toward outdoor 
equipment. New equipment includes 
outdoor condensers, generators, regu- 
lators, bus structures and switching 
apparatus. 

Unit sizes of major equipment also 
are increasing. In the turbo-generator 
sets, various combinations of compound 
and tandem-compound units have made 
possible ratings of over 200,000 hp. On 
the horizon seems to be a wide accept- 
ance of the binary or mercury vapor 
unit because of its greater economies. 

Supervisory control is becoming in- 
creasingly popular with operating com- 
panies and, with the increasingly large 
power concentrations, stability is an 
important factor. Designing engineers 
have met the problem of stability with 
improved relays, high-speed circuit 
breakers of large capacity which clear 
the circuit in a few cycles, and high- 
speed excitation on generators. 

One particularly important trend is 
toward the use of unit groups of ap- 
paratus. [Illustrative of this is the 
unit substation which includes the 
transformer, circuit breaker, voltage 
regulating equipment, disconnecting 
switches and metering equipment 
mounted into a single factory-assembled 
unit which requires small space and 
very little labor of installation. 

After describing a few more develop- 
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GHQ—the general staff of the convention, with Napoleonic Dan Scott, general in 

chief, flanked by his two aides-de-camp, Dick Smith (left) and Gene Ramsay (right), 

entrepreneurs of entertainment and publicity, respectively and respectfully too, if 
you please 


ments, Mr. Smith selected the trans- 
former as a representative piece of 
equipment with which to illustrate the 
progress which has been made in the 
design of apparatus. Early develop- 
ments consisted of increasing its size 
and decreasing losses, the latter being 
given great impetus with the advent of 
silicon steel and improved annealing to 
prevent aging. This alone is estimated 
to save the utilities over $40,000,000 in 
losses annually. Subsequent develop- 
ments included the conservator to pre- 
vent oil deterioration, the shielded 
winding to prevent breakdown due to 
surges, and the incorporation of load 
ratio control equipment on the trans- 
former. The speaker pointed out that 
recently bus regulation with load ratio 
control is being used on rural and other 
low load density circuits and that new 
equipment is now available for the 
smaller sizes of transformer banks. 


Caltech Professor Shows 
Liquid Air Uses 


Ernest C. Watson, professor of 
physics at California Institute of Tech- 
nology, both amused and instructed the 
engineers with his demonstrations of 
liquid air. The substance, having a 
temperature of more than 300 deg. 
below zero, is invaluable in the study 
of properties of materials at very low 
temperatures, often bringing to light 
certain commercial applications, such 
as the use of liquid air in the manufac- 
ture of liquid oxygen for welding. 
Electrical properties of materials are 
affected greatly by these low tempera- 
tures, and Professor Watson suggested 
that new conceptions of electric phe- 
nomena might be the result of future 
study in this field. 

Representing the national section, 
Major H. S. Bennion made a brief ad- 
dress on the importance of the engineer 
in the future progress of the industry. 
He pointed out that the apparent ces- 
sation of design and engineering activi- 
ties, due to curtailed construction pro- 
grams, should open new and important 
fields for engineering thought; for in- 
stance, in the. commercial and load 
building phases of utility operation. 
Wiring, competitive power, economic 
cost studies and operating schedules 
were suggested as items which need de- 
velopment if the industry is to retain 
a dominant position and move ahead. 
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N.E.L.A. Package Standards 


Adopted by Section 


At the meeting of the Purchasing 
and Stores Section, presided over by A. 
A. Charonnat, particular emphasis was 
placed on standard packaging. It was 
decided that the standards of the 
N.E.L.A. would be adopted for pole line 
hardware such as machine bolts, eye 
bolts, guy clamps, etc. Manufacturers 
are to be allowed sufficient time to dis- 
pose of their present stocks before the 
section will insist upon packaging ac- 
cording to these standards. 

Quite a number of articles in common 
use are not covered by the N.E.L.A. 
specifications; for instance, %4-in. eye 
and machine bolts over 20 in. in length, 
and ground rods, both copper and gal- 
vanized. The following standard pack- 
ages for these materials were adopted: 
%x16-in. (and over) eye bolts......25 in pkg. 
% x18-in. (and over) machine bolts 25 in pkg. 


54x96-in. copper ground rods.......... 5 in pkg. 
%x96-in. galvanized ground rods.. 5 in pkg. 


It was also suggested that standards 
be adopted for washers and similar 
materials, but no action was taken at 
the time. 

G. M. Richardson, Southern Cali- 
fornia Edison Co. Ltd., incoming chair- 
man of the section, discussed the policy 
changes which have been decided upon 
for next year. Organization of com- 
mittees will be accomplished with 
letters, he said, instead of at an August 
meeting as in the past. But two meet- 
ings will be held, one in San Francisco 
and one in Los Angeles, and contrary 
to former procedure, these will not be 
held at the same time that the Engi- 
neering Section meets. No meeting is 
scheduled for Fresno next year. 


v 


Transportation Section 
Discusses Road Laws 


Vice-chairman W. J. Schaeffer, Los 
Angeles Gas and Electric Corp., pre- 
sided over the meeting of the Trans- 
portation Section in the absence of 
Chairman E. C. Wood and introduced 
the section report (published in ELEc- 
TRICAL WEST, May 15 issue) for dis- 
cussion. Among the items debated 
were: 

Accident prevention. At least one of 
the companies represented had expe- 





rienced a decided increase in accidents 
in the last six months and a committee 
is to be appointed to determine costs, 
causes, preventive methods and other 
facts relative to the accidents in order 
to reduce the number and cost. 


Design and utility. While manufac- 
turers can meet, in a general way, the 
specifications of the various companies, 
uniformity of equipment is not prac- 
tical, due to the wide variety of usage. 


Reclamation of oil. Inasmuch as the 
cost of reclaiming crankcase oil is so 
near the price of new oil, and in some 
cases is higher, no particular advantage 
could be seen in the practice. 

A further and more comprehensive 
study of the ratio of cars per mechanic 
necessary for the maintenance of a 
fleet will be made next year. It was 
agreed that a system of preventive 
maintenance inspection, properly fol- 
lowed out in detail, each unit to come 
under regular periodic inspection, would 
do much to eliminate costly tie-ups on 
the road and would reduce maintenance 
costs in general. 

Proposed changes in present vehicle 
laws and new acts to be brought before 
the next California Legislature were 
cited by P. H. Ducker, Southern Cali- 
fornia Edison Co. Ltd., and he sug- 
gested that the legislative committee 
work in conjunction with local- police 
departments to promote sane laws. One 
important move noted would be a sim- 
plification of the present laws; at pres- 
ent there are many conflictions. An- 
other point for consideration was the 
attempts of local authorities to enforce 
highway regulations. 


v 


Women Eager to Learn 
About Electricity 


Speaking before the Thursday after- 
noon women’s committee round table, 
Mrs. Mary Caroline Lynn, San Diego 
Consolidated Gas & Electric Co., ac- 
claimed the wide interest shown by 
women in learning more about the elec- 
trical industry. In their eagerness to 
become more efficient in their work, 
more valuable to their companies, and 
more able to compete for the right to 
enter the field of business and industry, 
the women in the utility companies are 
grasping the technical details. of gen- 
eration, transmission and distribution, 
as well as the economics of public util- 
ity organization, she said. 

Other discussions of pertinent inter- 
est occupied the time of the women’s 
group, among them “Social Aspects of 
Women’s Committee Work,” led by 
Miss Bertha Dale, Pacific Gas and 
Electric Co., and “Welcoming the New 
Girl,” by Miss Clyda Weems, San Joa- 
quin Light & Power Corp. Mrs. Mar- 
vel Murray, Los Angeles Gas and Elec- 
tric Corp., spoke on “Committee Organ- 
ization: Of What It, Consists and How 
Chosen.” 

At the dinner meeting in the eve- 
ning, Mrs. Jeanette I. Rees, Southern 
California Edison Co. Ltd., was pre- 
sented as incoming chairman by Miss 
Clarita Scott, Los Angeles Gas and 
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Electric Corp., last year’s women’s com- 
mittee head. 

The women’s committee exhibit, 
which attracted wide attention at the 
convention, consisted of scrap-books of 
women’s committee activities. Books 
were submitted by Coast Counties Gas 
and Electric Co., Los Angeles Gas and 
Electric Corp., Pacific Gas and Electric 
Co., Southern California Edison Co. 
Ltd., San Diego. Consolidated Gas & 
Electric Co., and San Joaquin Light & 
Power Corp. First prize of $25 was 
won by the Edison company’s commit- 
tee, of which Mrs. Rees is chairman. 
Second prize, $15, went to Los Angeles 
Gas and Electric Corp., Mrs. Marvel 
Murray, chairman. 


v 


Bernard Weadock Tells 


National Plans 


Bernard F. Weadock made his first 
appearance as the new N.E.L.A. execu- 
tive director before the Thursday even- 
ing general session and discussed the 
new organization effected for the 
national association. He described the 
plan under which but four sections will 
function—engineering, economic, ac- 
counting and sales. Committees will 
operate in each section as before, but 
the number of committees has been 
reduced from 250-odd to 60. 

That the electrical industry can solve 
its problems best through geographic 
divisions, is Mr. Weadock’s belief, so 
the national body will endeavor to be 
of assistance in the mutual activity of 
advancing the art and science of 
business. 

Commenting on the Atlantic City con- 
vention, he pointed out that the earnest- 
ness of the executives in their efforts 
to solve the industry’s major problems 
particularly was evident. Younger men 
are participating in the association’s 
activities to a greater extent, and those 
who attended the convention came away 
with renewed determination to face the 
future with confidence. 

Previous to Mr. Weadock’s appear- 
ance, the Paul Taylor Mixed Octette 
presented a program of selected music. 


¥ 


Rates and Service Govern 


Public Relations 


Comparing public utility manage- 
ment to a three-phase delta connection, 
F. B. Lewis, vice-president and general 
manager, Southern California Edison 
Co. Ltd., in his address Friday morn- 
ing showed the definite interrelation 
between public relations, earnings and 
organization. 

He declared that good public rela- 
tions depend upon the conduct of a 
business so that everyone is satisfied. 
Rates and service are the two govern- 
ing factors; now that service is com- 
paratively satisfactory, he urged the 
careful consideration of rates and rate 
structures, with their simplification and 
interpretation into terms of the cus- 
tomer’s own use. 

Earnings or profits, he stated, may 
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Every convention nowadays has its keynoter, but this had at least these five: 

F. B. Lewis, who keynoted on management, President Day, who did so om the 

association, Henry C. Newton, architect, who keynoted for the public, John P. 

Coghlan, who sketched the yesterday, today and tomorrow of utilities, and L. A. 
Houghton, who keynoted the trends of the times 


be increased by extending markets or 
by economies within the organization. 
To accomplish both, the entire per- 
sonnel of the organization should be 
taken into the confidence of manage- 
ment. Having earned an honest dollar, 
Mr. Lewis declared, the utilities should 
resist unreasonable efforts to invade 
their property rights, to dissipate their 
resources or to attempt encroachment 
contrary to the public welfare. 

With taxes comprising 10 per cent 
of gross earnings or 42 per cent of 
operating expenses, the utilities have 
the right to demand of government the 
same grade of efficiency, the same effec- 
tive management, the same accurate 
acounting and the same useful service 
that is demanded of them. 

Organization, in Mr. Lewis’ opinion, 
more’ than any other factor has the 





Like balancing a three-phase system is the 

problem of management, said F. B, Lewis, 

vice-president and general manager, South- 

ern California Edison Co. Ltd., with public 

relations, earnings and organization as the 
three power legs 


power to create going concern value. 
He likened it to power factor, either 
leading or lagging, and pointed out 
that there are some organizations 
where a few synchronous condensers 
could be used to advantage. 

He concluded by saying: 

“If we study our problems at all 
times; if we search for the dissatisfied 


patron as we hunt for a defective 
turbine blade; if we face all of our 
responsibilities and stand up for our 
rights; if we realize that, after all, 
it is the consumer that uses our serv- 
ice, and aid him in every way to benefit 
fully from it; if we take employees, 
stockholders and the public into our 
confidence and explain what we do and 
why we do it; if we seek constantly to 
implove every element of our service; if 
we do all these things, we shall find 
that while our problems have not dis- 
appeared, they will have been greatly 
reduced.” 


v 


Interprets Today’s 


Trends of Industry 


In his address, “Trends of Today,” 
W. E. Houghton, vice-president and 
treasurer, Los Angeles Gas and Elec- 
tric Corp., maintained that the future is 
distorted today by extreme pessimism 
just as it was distorted by rampant 
optimism in 1928 and 1929. Yet under- 
neath the mass of unfavorable news 
are to be noted certain definite trends, 
in many of which the public utility in- 
dustry should find interest. 

First there is a continued trend 
toward centralization of business in 
fewer hands. Many are ill assorted 
combinations, now being weeded out; 
many of the weaker are being elimin- 
ated. Yet bigness merely for bigness’ 
sake no longer will continue. The 
mergers of the future will be made for 
the sake of economy. 

Closer regulation of business is an- 
other trend, either by trade organiza- 
tions, restriction of production and dis- 
tribution, cooperative marketing or 
legislation. These movements are de- 
signed to control production to the ex- 
tent necessary to enable business and 
industry to survive. 

Price stabilization tendencies are 
iminent, some as a result of inter- 
national conferences. The _ senseless 
price cutting and its attendant eco- 
nomic destruction, brought about both 
by buyer and seller, desperate compe- 
tition and declining markets, Mr. 
Houghton felt, would be stemmed. 
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Another tendency he noted was that 
of turning the depression to good ac- 
count, namely by improvement of effi- 
ciency, better planned organization, 
new selling technique, more complete 
company participation in sales, such as 
the Westinghouse and General Electric 
companies enlisting their entire person- 
nel in appliance drives. 

Another tendency, he said, was that 
toward the elimination of governmental 
interference with business.  Indica- 
tions of this tendency were the pro- 
posals to amend the anti-trust laws, 
many provisions of which have become 
obsolete and detrimental to public in- 
terest; likewise the abandonment of 
the unworkable recapture of earnings 
clause of the 1920 Transportation Act. 

Beiter business ethics are developing, 
he pointed out, noting particularly the 
adopted codes of various businesses 
governing competitive practices, the 
furnishing of service after the sale, 
more truthful advertising, more reports 
to the public on financial and business 
conditions, and more stringent securi- 
ties regulations. 

A truer appreciation of the part 
played by human beings in industry, is 
a modern trend, he said, citing the fact 
that the captains of industry are being 
found not quite the supermen of popu- 
lar fancy. During the rush of indus- 
trialization human values have been 
ignored, but are now in the forefront 
of interest. In order to forestall future 
depressions, he said, greater considera- 
tion must be given to possible curtail- 
ment of working periods, unemploy- 
ment relief, old age provisions. 

A change in home conditions, due to 
reduced incomes, is bringing about 
shifts of values in amusement and 
public service functions, such as thea- 
ters, restaurants, etc. 

His most interesting point related to 
population trends, in which he said that 
before 2,000 A.D. the population of the 
United States possibly would be stabil- 
ized, which would mean that by that 
time growth of purchasing power would 
be the chief factor determining the rate 
at which business can grow. Merchan- 
dising will become a more acute prob- 
lem, the city-to-suburb movement may 








be accentuated, decentralization of in- 
dustry may result. Another set of 
economic and social problems may re- 
sult from the increasing proportion of 
older people, causing a revised employ- 
ment policy. 

The public utility industry, he con- 
cluded, has suffered less because of the 
essential nature of its business, its 
facilities have not been over-expanded, 
capitalizations have not been inflated, 
rates have been continually lowering, 
salary and wage schedules were not in- 
creased above prewar rates in like pro- 
portion to everything else and need less 
adjustment, consolidations have been, 
for the most part, logical, and finally 
that utilities have not nearly so far to 
go as industry in general toward the 
attainment of better business ethics for 
the reason that they have been care- 
fully cultivating this field for years. 


v 


Coghlan Praises 

Utility Management 

The favorable position of the operat- 
ing and producing electric companies 
today is due neither to accident nor 
good fortune, but to intelligent man- 
agement and good planning, John P. 
Coghlan, vice-president, Pacific Gas 
and Electric Co., declared in his ad- 
dress on “The Electric Utilities Yester- 
day, Today and Tomorrow” before the 
general session Friday morning. 

“The electric power industry has not 
been the pampered darling of govern- 
ments or politicians, sheltered vy pro- 
tective tariffs or exemptions from the 
common burdens that weigh on other 
business,” Mr. Coghlan said. “It has 
had to fight for its place in the sun, 
helped to some degree in some places by 
regulation, but hampered everywhere 
by an increasing drain of taxation and 
frequently unscrupulous agitations and 
attacks.” 

Contributions to maintenance of the 
stability and morale of the ccov~try 
during the period since 1929 im 
the spending of $1,619,000,00U0 nz _.- 
ally in 1930-31 and $118 millions by the 
three largest companies in California 


Purchasing and Stores Section, with A. A. Charonnat, chairman, left, took to the air 
after a detailed study (conducted in the lace shop) of pole line hardware and how 
unstandard it is, and what of it 
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Past-president P. M. Downing, who told 
the N.E.L.A. convention that rate sched- 
ules should be unscrambled for the con- 
sumer, brought back to the P.C.E.A. a 
graphic account of the national convention 


during that same period. Furthermore, 
Mr. Coghlan pointed out, the utilities 
have been the last to succumb to the 
general pressure for retrenchment and 
have succumbed less than any other in- 
dustry. Nor has the drive for new 
business been decreased. Sales policies 
have been revised and intensified and 
advertising appropriations have been 
maintained, and in some instances in- 
creased, in an effort to secure addi- 
tional business, Mr. Coghlan declared. 
He accen‘ed the fact that rates range 
from‘ one-seventh to one-third lower 
than in 1912. 

He decried tax exemption of pub- 
licly owned electric producing and dis- 
tributing agencies as not in the public 
interest, showing that in California 
taxes paid by the electric utilities in- 
creased 73 per cent between 1924 and 
1930 while gross revenue went up only 
47 per cent in the same period. “Cer- 
tainly government ought to foster the 
tax-paying private companies,” he said, 
“at least to the extent of protecting 
them against tax-free competition.” 

As to the future, he prophesied, “the 
electric utilities will act then as they 
do now with a clear perception that 
they are partners of the public and 
that the true interest of the public is 
the true interest of the utilities. Let 
us hope that the public, on the other 
hand, will then see that, conversely, the 
true interest of the community lies in 
fostering the electric and other utilities 
under just regulation.” 


v 


Newton Places Industry 


Under the Microscope 


“As Others See Us,” the address of 
Henry C. Newton, prominent Los An- 
geles architect, held the mirror of 
public opinion squarely before the elec- 
trical industry. Mr. Newton, as a civic 
leader, is in touch with the pulse of 
public thought and he commented on 
the many omissions of the electric utili- 
ties’ public relations program. 

In past years, even before the elec- 
trical industry became prominent, public 
utilities ignored the public and their 
relations toward it, the speaker claimed. 
The growth of ideals in public service 
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has changed this picture, but memories 
of early transgressions still affect the 
efforts of modern corporations. Public 
relations should be paramount in cor- 
poration activities if what Mr. Newton 
characterized as the beginning of an 
avalanche of adverse legislation is to be 
avoided. 


To combat this doctrine of govern- 
ment operation, he stated that the utili- 
ties should endeavor to be good neigh- 
bors in the community in which they 
operate, spreading expenditures over as 
large a group as possible and eliminat- 
ing departments within their organiza- 
tions which duplicate well organized 
companies in the community which are 
capable of doing utility work. 


Advertising was another device which 
the speaker said is little used by the 
utilities. Mr. Newton characterized 
advertising as the great motivating 
force in American progress and de- 
plored the lack of appreciation which 
the electric utilities have for this effec- 
tive and important tool. Advertising 
is probably the only practical means of 
putting the utility story over to the 
general public and the other branches 
of the electrical industry. Accomplish- 
ments of the industry should be car- 
ried to the people through effective ad- 
vertising, and the speaker was em- 
phatic in his assertion that if the public 
knew the real facts of the situation, the 
pro“iems of the utilities would be 
greatly reduced. 


v 


Weams Puts New Appeal 
In Advertising—Indeed 


If the spectacle of seeing some of the 
pet expressions used in selling and ad- 
vertising illustrated literally was a 
little breath-taking, and the snappy sell- 
ing message of “Cosgrove W. Weams, 
advertising consultant and _ counsel” 
somewhat carried beyond that thin line 
which marks the boundary between the 
sublime and the ridiculous, there was as 
much sense as nonsense in the advertis- 
ing advice of this actor, William Ald- 
ridge, who spoke and acted out his 
words at the Friday afternoon general 
session. For Mr. Aldridge only spoke 
the words of Al C. Joy, Victor Hartley 
and W. A. Cyr, the committee inno- 
cently entrusted with this part of the 





A big honor for a little girl, but Miss Ella 
Russell, Coast Counties Gas & Electric 
Co. advertising and publicity director, car- 
ried away the Addison B. Day trophy for 
essay contest participation without 
difficulty 


convention program by Chairman 
Eugene P. Ramsay of the Advertising- 
Publicity Section, and would have been 
entertaining had he but known his 
lines. 

Although “Mr. Weams” took the 
“bread and butter convention” idea 
literally, and ate some as he talked, his 
mouth occasionally contained good sub- 
stantial bread and butter ideas as well. 
His subject was, “Putting a New Ap- 
peal in Advertising,” which he did in- 
deed. He described the electrical in- 
dustry’s advertising as like a wheezing 
old Model T. Ford. “True, your ad- 
vertising has dignity,” he said, “but so 
had the wooden cigar-store Indian— 
and in its day it used to sell cigars.” 

He discussed some of the “particular 
problems which beset the advertising 
department, aside from its being the 
garbage dump for matters which no 
other department wants to handle.” He 
illustrated “putting a shoulder to the 
wheel,” “keep the ball rolling,” “keep- 
ing your salesmen full of pep,” “the 
get-together spirit,” “cooperation,” 





W. J. Schaeffer, left, newly appointed chairman of the Transportation Section, took 
charge of the transporters’ meeting for Ed Wood, chairman, who unfortunately could 
not be there 
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“salesmen must keep physically fit,” “a 
new broom sweeps clean,” “keep your- 
self polished—and oiled,” and actually 
showed a working model of the corner 
around which prosperity is. 

He demonstrated “seeing the world 
through rose colored glasses,” and 
“seeing is believing” in a way which 
was matter of fact, if nothing more. 

And then “Mr. Weams” displayed an 
array of sample “new appeal” advertis- 
ing billboards, and what not, which cer- 
tainly would attract attention. Done 
in the best Ballyhoo manner by Paul 
Schmitt, artist, they might go a long 
way toward restoring the American 
public’s sense of humor in the present 
dour days, at that. It was almost worth 
raising a fund to put them on the bill- 
boards of the West. 

“Mr. Weams’” final admonition, 
that when one gets a job he must stick 
to it, was fittingly illustrated by the 
way in which he himself stuck to his 
sales chart of Tanglefoot. 


v 


Coast Counties Wins 
A. B. Day Trophy 


Coast Counties Gas & Electric Co. 
was the first winner of the Addison B. 
Day perpetual trophy for the best 
power company participation in the 
annual employees’ essay contest. The 
trophy, a large silver cup, was donated 
by President Day. 

In winning, the Coast Counties com- 
pany had 96 essays submitted from 
137 eligible employees, or a percentage 
participation of 70.1. Los Angeles Gas 
and Electric Corp. was a close second 
with 69.1 per cent participation. 

Accepting the trophy from President 
Day for her company, Miss Ella Rus- 
sell, contest director, said that it was 
her hope that the cup would be retained 
permanently by her organization. 


v 


“Versatile Partner” Is 
Previewed by Its Pals 


Pictorially presented, running the 
entire chromatic scale of years from 
the days of Thales, the Ionian scholar 
of 2,500 years ago who puzzled over 
the attraction of amber-electron, as he 
called it, to small bits of feathers when 
rubbed, down through the color lines 
given this spectrum by such names as 
Dr. Gilbert, Von Guerke, Franklin, 
Volta, Faraday, Davy, Morse, Edison, 
Westinghouse, Steinmetz, on into the 
simple story of the conversion of rain 
or snow, “white coal,” into energy, and 
its transmission through substations 
and power lines to the home and fac- 
tory,—this was the story which Jean- 
nette I. Rees, assistant secretary, 
Southern California Edison Co. Ltd., 
presented at the Friday afternoon gen- 
eral session. It was a preview of the 
talk prepared by her to be presented 
by members of the women’s committee 
before women’s clubs. 

The talk is illustrated with an abund- 
ance of lantern slides. It sweeps along 
swiftly. First it presents an historic 
background of the scientists whose 
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work is culminated in the general and 
abundant use of electrical energy 
today. It gives a simple explanation of 
the generation of power from a water- 
fall, at the same time impressing the 
essential facts that great and costly 
works and investments must be made 
before Nature’s gift to the people may 
do useful work for them in the kitchen. 
It tells the need of interconnection, of 
steam standby plants, and ends up in 
the home, blessed by the advantages of 
electric service. 

Mrs. Rees achieves the result exceed- 
ingly graciously. It is done without 
preachment, without sentimentality. 
And yet it preserves throughout a 
warm human quality which should 
make the talk very much sought after 
by all sorts of layman audiences, 
whether of women, children or men. 


v 





Both in their main jobs and in the asso- 
ciation, A, B. Day and Bill Mullendore 
are president and vice-president, respec- 
tively, Mr. Day of the Los Angeles Gas 
and Electric Corp. and the P.C.E.A., and 
Mr. Mullendore of the Southern California 
Edison Co. Ltd. and P.C.E.A 


v 


Talking Appliances Plead 
For Salesmanship 


When Miss Opportunity waved a 
magic wand which gave otherwise 
dumb appliances an opportunity to 
speak their minds for half an hour, a 
power company commercial manager 
and an electrical dealer learned some- 
thing about selling. This was the 
basis for an allegorical skit written by 
Frank Weiss, commercial manager, 
Los Angeles Gas and Electric Corp., 
and presented by members of his or- 


ganization at the general session 
Friday. 
Just as Dealer and Commercial 


Manager were about to foresake busi- 
ness for golf because “business was 
rotten,” the appliances began to speak. 
Refrigerator chided both for failure to 
utilize the sales material sent out by 
the National Refrigeration Council. 
Electric Range upbraided them for 
laxity in handling their sales organiza- 
tions and for their attitude toward 
business. Wire, comparing himself to 
the arteries in the human body, pointed 
out that appliance sales were retarded 
because neither Dealer nor Manager 
was interested in seeing that homes 
were adequately wired. Range sec- 


onded Wire with the statement that at 
least three times in a week he had not 
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Behind the battle lines the troopers, and this headquarters staff trio are always on 


the firing line. 


Left, Carl Sweigert, trade relations representative; center, K. I. 


Dazey, managing director both of P.C.E.A. and P.C.E.B.; and right, Victor Hartley, 
assistant managing director 


been sold because customers’ homes 
were not wired for range service. Both 
Dealer and Commercial Manager 
agreed to support actively the Red Seal 
plan. 

Heater joined the conversation with 
the statement that as more heavy-duty 
appliances were sold and consumers 
were placed on the lowest blocks of the 
promotional rates, heater sales became 
relatively easy. 

In the end golf was forgotten and 
both Dealer and Commercial Manager 
were laying plans for a new sales 
drive. 

The playlet should serve admirably 
for stimulating appliance sales organi- 
zations, as the only properties required 
are the appliances and voice reproduc- 
tion apparatus. 
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Golfers Groan, Divots 


Moan, Scores Soar 


On Saturday morning 67 players teed 
off at the San Gabriel Country Club 
in the annual P.C.E.A. golf tourna- 
ment; all 67 returned at the end of 
18 holes, but a few encountered trouble 
en route, judging from the scores, 
which ranged from 135 to 86. 

R. N. Dreiman, Pacific Public Ser- 
vice Co., walked away with the Addi- 
son B. Day trophy (for central station 
employees of member companies) with 
a gross of 86, net 70. C. H. Thrane, 
General Electric Supply Corp., Los An- 
geles, with a gross 88, net 72, won the 
H. M. Byllesby trophy (for members 


with a handicap of 18 or under), and 
A. E. Hitchner, Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co., Los Angeles (gross 92, net 
69), received the Pelton cup, which is 
played for by members with a handi- 
cap above 18. 


Results in tournament play were: 


CLASS A (18 handicap or less) 


lst low gross R. N. Dreiman, Pacific 
Public Service Co. 

H. S. Warren, Westing- 
house Elec. & Mfg. Co. 

H. D. Hawks, Anaconda 
Wire & Cable Co. 


2nd low gross 


3rd low gross 


lst low net Cc. H,. Thrane, General 
Electric Supply Corp. 
2nd low net Cc. E. Hewes, Southern 
California Edison Co. 
3rd low net R. Sturgis. 


ist blind bogey B. F. Weadock, N.E.L.A. 


Seott Betts, Westinghouse 
Electric Supply Co. 


2nd blind bogey 


CLASS B (19 handicap or more) 


A. E. Hitchner, Westing- 
house Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


lst low gross 


2nd low gross S. J. Lisberger, Pacific 
Gas and Electric Co. 
3rd low gross F. O. Dolson, The South- 


ern Sierras Power Co. 
W. W. LaBarr, Allis-Chal- 
mers Co. 


ist low net 


2nd low net H. L. Sampson, Southern 
California Edison Co. 

3rd low net R. N. Phelan, ELECTRICAL 
WEST 


lst blind bogey N. H. Callard, Westing- 
house kiec. & Mfg. Co. 
W.P.L’Hommedieu, West- 
inghouse Elec.& Mfg.Co. 


2nd blind bogey 


On Friday morning 25 ladies entered 
the annual putting contest. Mrs. A. D. 
Church won first prize and Mrs. F. O. 
Dolson was runner-up. 





Both ends and the middle are represented in the group which included F. M. Banks, 

commercial manager, Southern California Gas Co., and chairman of the trade rela- 

tions joint committee, Hugh Crawford, general sales manager, P G. and E. Co., and 
H. H. “Kelly” Courtright, manager, Valley Electrical Supply Co., of Fresno 
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The N. E. L. A. Convention 


As Seen by Seven Pacific Coast 


Executives and Reported to 


Impressed by Caliber 
Of Men and Program 


By Addison B. Day 
President, 
Angeles Gas and Electric Corp. 


Los 

Most impressive feature of the N.E. 
L.A. convention to me was the charac- 
ter and caliber of the men who at- 
tended and took part in the convention 
activities. This more than offset the 
small attendance. 

Men who never before participated 
in the affairs of the association are 
now putting their shoulders to the 
wheel. The smaller attendance made 
the convention more intimate. Impres- 
sive also was the attendance and atten- 
tion at the sessions, demonstrating for- 
cibly the serious-mindedness of the in- 
dustry in keeping with the times. 

There were many outstanding contri- 
butions to the program. A _ touching 
memorial to Edison, with Mrs. Edison 
and many of the pioneers on the stage, 
will long be remembered by those who 
saw and heard it. So too will be the 
address of Dr. James S. Thomas of 
Commonwealth & Southern Corp., in 
which he showed that while machines 
displaced 1,957,000 people from 1920 
to 1928, the same machines created new 
trades and _ professions employing 
2,537,000 people during the same per- 
iod. The problem, Dr. Thomas said, 
is not with the machines but how to 
educate people to. use and enjoy the 
leisure time which the machines have 
created. 


JOHN B. COGHLAN 


Electrical West 


CORACRCOECRECHECERCSREEROCCOCRSREORESDCOECSRORRSEREEORERORGREESERRERCREEER 


Seldom is a publication so fortunate 
as to have seven outstanding indus- 
try executives write for it in a single 
issue, but those men whose impres- 
sions of the National Electric Light 
Association's convention at Atlantic 
City, June 6-10, are recorded in these 
pages elected to turn reporters the 
while they were in the East and give 
the readers of EvecrricaL West an 
accurate picture of the industry out- 
look, as reflected in the business, at- 
tendance and addresses at the na- 
tional conclave 
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Urged to Return to 
Fundamental Virtues 


By John P. Coghlan 
Vice-president, 
Pacific Gas and Electric Co. 


Businesslike is the word that best de- 
scribes the N.E.L.A. convention. Re- 
lating the business of providing elec- 
tric service to today’s changing eco- 
nomic and social conditions was the ma- 
jor theme of the program. 


The positive attack upon the commer- 
cial problems of the industry was 
highly encouraging. Such men as Ken- 
nedy, Arkwright and Davidson gave in- 
spirational addresses on the drives the 
industry is making to build more load. 

Conservatism is hardly the exact defi- 


ADDISON B. DAY 


nition of the attitude expressed by the 
leaders of the industry; a return to 
business fundamentals is probably more 
apropos. Floyd L. Carlisle, chairman 
of the Niagara Hudson Power Corp., 
expressed the new sentiment in his ad- 
dress when he said, “The purpose of 
this industry is the generation and sale 
of electricity at fair and reasonable 
rates and no other... . Let the old 
virtues of simplicity, honesty, plainer 
living and higher thinking be our guid- 
ing stars.” 


v 
Excessive Taxation Reduces 
Public Buying Power 


By W. L. Frost 
Vice-president in Charge of Sales, 
Southern California Edison Co. Ltd. 


From a sincere and earnest working 


standpoint the N.E.L.A. convention 
set a new high standard. Serious de- 
termination to solve the industry’s 


problems was evident in every speech. 

Commercial aspects of the business 
were again dominant as they have been 
at the conventions of the last two years. 
New appliances were displayed, mar- 
ket possibilities outlined and trade re- 
lations discussed. Preston S. Arkwright, 
chairman of the Electric Cookery Coun- 
cil, brilliantly brought home to the con- 
vention the possibilities of the three- 
year range campaign. Jim Davidson 
told how the refrigeration campaign 
was functioning, with 261,000 domestic 


WILLIAM C. 


MULLENDORE 
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units sold during the first four months 
of 1932. Sell more current to the home 
was the theme of the commercial dis- 
cussions. 

Increased taxation was viewed with 
alarm. Here are figures cited by one 
speaker: Average per capita taxes have 
risen from $13.56 in 1890 to $117 in 
1931; government takes one dollar out 
of every five of earned income; growth 
of bureaucracy is shown by the in- 
crease in Department of Commerce em- 
ployees from 1,050 in 1902 to 31,000 
in 19381. 

This increasing tax burden is reduc- 
ing public buying power and is one of 
the causes contributing to the present 
economic situation. 


v 


Refrigeration Bureau Success 
Is Cue to Other Trade Relations 


By Frank C. Weiss 
Commercial Manager, 
Los Angeles Gas and Electric Corp. 


Commercial men of the industry re- 
ceived a real challenge at the N.E.L.A. 
convention along with concrete sugges- 
tions regarding some of their most 
pressing problems. Future success of 
the industry will depend in no small 
measure upon full acceptance of the re- 
sponsibility placed on the commercial 
departments by the chief executives. 
Here are some of the challenges: 

In the domestic field lighting has de- 
creased from 68 per cent of the load in 
1928 to 50 per cent in 1931. Included 
among unsold markets are refrigera- 
tors with 82.4 per cent of the wired 
homes yet to be sold; vacuum cleaners 
54.6 per cent; washing machines 59.2 
per cent and ironers 96.5 per cent. 
A national survey shows that 37 per 
cent of the customers interviewed de- 
sire electric refrigerators, 22 per cent 
ranges, 20 per cent washing machines 
and 20 per cent ironers. 

In our trade relations we can take 
a cue from the national refrigerator 
campaign. The bureau has grown in 
one year from a few local organizations 
into a business brotherhood with rep- 
resentatives from 8,000 communities. 
It has welded warring factions together 
and has displaced harmful competitive 
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practices with cooperation. A similar 
regional council set-up will be followed 
out in the national range campaign. 
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Finds Industry Tackling 
Its Own Tough Problems 
By W. C. Mullendore 


Executive Vice-president, 
Southern California Edison Co. Ltd. 

The man who went to the N.E.L.A. 
convention feeling that the electrical 
industry was licked should have come 
home with an entirely different point 
of view. Renewed inspiration, deter- 
mination and courage, rather than de- 
feat, was in evidence on every hand. 

It was a unique convention in some 
respects. For instance, there was only 
one speaker from outside the ranks of 
the electrical industry. “We know our 
own problems and will work them out” 
and not “You tell us what our problems 
are and the answer to them” empha- 
sizes the new attitude reflected by the 
program. The business of generating, 
distributing and selling kilowatt-hours 
at reasonable rates with its attendant 
problems formed the basis for most of 
the well-thought-out speeches. The 
N.E.L.A. functioned as the real trade 
association that it is. 

Highly commendable were the ad- 
dresses of C. F. Kettering, vice-pres- 
ident of the General Motors Corp. on 
“Some New Engineering Problems,” 
and of George T. Buckingham, vice- 
president, Illinois Power & Light Corp., 
on taxation. 
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Manufacturers’ Exhibits 
Fewer But Better 
By W. R. Marshall 


Commercial Vice-president, 
“Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


Courage of the electrical manufac- 
turers in spending money to bring to 
the N.E.L.A. convention an outstand- 


ing exhibition of new products, appar- 
atus, appliances and equigment aroused 
much favorable comment at Atlantic 











PAUL M. DOWNING 





City. Although the number of exhib- 
itors was the smallest in years, the ex- 
hibits were highly educational in char- 
acter. 

A predominance of home appliances 
was indicative of the industry’s con- 
centrated drive to build domestic load. 
Use and value were the points most 
noteworthy in the new appliances. 

There were many new products or 
refinements of old products which are 
designed to improve efficiency of service 
er reduce operating costs. Among these 
was the polaricord system of supervisory 
control permitting control of fifty op- 
erations over a single pair of telephone 
wires. A new unit-type mercury arc 
rectifier and a new borax fuse designed 
to replace low-voltage circuit breakers 
fall in this same category. 


v 


New Blood in Industry 


Affairs Augurs Well 
By P. M. Downing 


Vice-president and General Manager, 
Pacific Gas and Bilectric Co. 


Starting out with a slightly blue 
tinge, the N.E.L.A. convention ended 
with those in attendance leaving with 
an optimistic outlook and a determina- 
tion to solve the perplexing problems 
confronting the industry. With econ- 
cmy the watchword of the day, there 
was much thought given to means of 
achieving greater efficiency and more 
economical operation and at the same 
time improving service to our cus- 
tomers. 

The presence of new faces and the 
absence of old from the convention was 
noticeable. This injection of new blood 
into the affairs of the industry augurs 
well for the future. Stress was laid 
upon the necessity for the highest type 
of business administration of utility 
activities. 

That we must redouble our efforts in 
getting new business was brought out 
forcibly by T. O. Kennedy, Commer- 
cial National Section chairman. More 
load, more kilowatt-hours per existing 
consumer are the correctives for the 
increasing capital investment per dollar 
of revenue to which he pointed as a 
distinct danger signal. 
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Engineering Unit Costs 


And Their Control 


Mounting Costs of Electric Service 
Have Prompted This Analysis of Utility 
Operations; Control of the Increasing 
Costs per Kilowatt of Distribution 
Capacity Can Be Made by Checking 
Operations, Design and Load-Building 
Efforts 


which has received considerable atten- 

tion during the past few years. Ap- 
prehension has been expressed as to the increases which 
have been recorded in such costs. It shall be my purpose 
briefly to consider these unit costs with definite relation 
to Pacific Coast conditions and to suggest some of the 
ways in which improvements may be made. 

Before proceeding to the definite unit costs and their 
control, I feel we should consider for a moment the 
fundamental principles upon which electric utilities 
operate. There is a wide difference between public utility 
operation under regulation of rates and the operation of 
the ordinary business. It is important that engineers, 
as well as others engaged in public utility operation, 
should understand these differences so that they may 
work most effectively in reducing costs. Let us, then, 
contrast the conditions of a simple mercantile business 
with those under which that business would operate if it 
were under public regulation. 

For instance, a man engaged in the shoe business, pur- 
chasing shoes at $4 per pair and selling them at $7 per 
pair, has made a profit of $3 per pair. Under ordinary 
conditions he would rent the store, hire the necessary 
number of clerks and be compelled to carry a suitable 
stock of merchandise. Within reasonable limits, his ex- 
penses, which include rent, payroll and interest on the 
investment, would remain constant, and, therefore, the 
more pairs of shoes he sells in a year, the more would 
be his annual profits. If, however, this shoe business 
were placed under regulation similar to that under which 
California electric utilities operate, conditions would be 
widely different. The principle of utility regulation may 
be briefly stated to be that the company is entitled to 
earn its reasonable operating expenses, plus a fair rate 
of return upon the value of the property used and useful 
in the public service. If this principle is applied to the 
shoe business, under the conditions stated, it is seen that 
the merchant is entitled to sell his product at the proper 
market price above the $4 per pair purchase price so that 
he can pay all operating expenses, including a fair salary 
to himself, and in addition he shall earn a fair rate of 
interest on his investment in stock. The rate of return 
usually allowed is about 1 per cent above the interest rate 
at which the merchant or the company could borrow 
money for investment in the property. 

Therefore, it is obvious that increased volume under 


FF which has rece unit costs is a subject 


* From an address given before the P.C.E.A. convention last month, 
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regulation would tend to bring increased profit, but the 
increased profit would appear as increased rate of return 
upon the investment. Whenever this rate of return in- 
creases above the normal allowed rate the utility commis- 
sion steps in and says that the rate of return is too high. 
The price for which the commodity is being sold must 
be reduced so as to bring down the rate of return on the 
investment to the proper figure. In other words, under 
regulation the effect of increased volume is to reduce 
the margin between the purchase price of the merchan- 
dise and the price at which it may be sold. The profit to 
the merchant is simply the margin allowed in the rate 
of return above the cost of borrowing money for con- 
ducting his business. 

It will be evident, then, to everyone that the only way 
in which a merchant may increase his profit under regu- 
lation is to increase his investment. A regulated shoe 
business, therefore, which owns the factory, the store 
building and all parts of the industry on which rate of 
return could be allowed would be much more profitable 
than a simple mechandising business which sells shoes 
over the counter. 

The effect as applied to electric utility operation is 
identical. Operating an electric utility under regulation 
is exactly the same as has been briefly outlined. We are 
really selling a single commodity, that is, electric energy, 
or possibly more accurately, we are selling service. In- 
creased volume of sales with a constant investment, how- 
ever, means lower rates to the public, because the rate of 


No. 2. of a series of articles on a subject 
now being given much engineering thought, 
that of utility economics. Herein, the rela- 
tion of investment to operating profit is 
scrutinized 


By L. J. Moore* 


Executive Engineer, 
San Joaquin Light & Power Corp. 
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return on the property must be kept to the prescribed 
level. The profit to the utility is in the small margin 
allowed between the actual cost of money to the utility 
and the prescribed rate of return. It must always be 
remembered that the interest on bonds and the dividends 
on stocks must be paid out of the rate of return allowed. 
The margin provided by the commissions is the factor of 
safety provided in order to encourage investors to put 
their money into utility securities. 

At first thought, then, it would appear that the proper 
procedure of a regulated utility company would be to 
increase its investment as much as possible in order to 
increase the margin of profit to itself. A moment’s con- 
sideration, however, will indicate that this is not the entire 
answer. Investment must be controlled in order that 
rates for the sale of power may be reduced in order to 
meet many forms of competition, some of which are: 


1. We must face other forms of power; these appear 
as diesel or gas engines, isolated plants and municipal 
operation. In order to prevent these and possibly other 
forms of power from breaking into our business, we must 
be able to quote rates which are so attractive that the 
consumer will continue to purchase utility service. 


2. Electric rates must compare favorably with rates 
of other companies in neighboring territory. There is 
always the tendency of a regulating commission to 
equalize rates throughout the territory over which it has 
control. Naturally, some companies may be more favor- 
ably situated than others so that they can operate on a 
smaller margin, or, on the other hand, some companies 
may naturally operate more efficiently than others. In 
either case the tendency would be toward lower rates, 
and the less efficient companies must suffer by compari- 
son. It is obvious, therefore, that there must be a con- 
tinual effort for efficiency so that the general rate level 
may show a downward tendency. 


3. There is competition even between companies owned 
by the same holding company. Even where these com- 
panies are located in different parts of the country, there 
are always comparisons made as between operating 
results of the different properties. The less efficient 
companies are compared to those who show better operat- 
ing results, and there is always the urge from the man- 
agement for better operating results. 

We come naturally to a consideration of investment 
costs themselves. The accompanying chart, made up from 
statistics published in the Jan. 1, 1932, ELECTRICAL 
WEST, shows the trend of investment and revenue; first, 
for the electric utilities in the United States, and, second, 
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Fig I1—Comparison of revenue to investment for utilities 
in the U.S. and the eleven Western states from 1922 to 1930 
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for the electric utilities of the eleven Western states. It is 
to be noted that in the United States as a whole invest- 
ment per consumer has increased from approximately 
$380 in 1922 to almost $465 per consumer in 1930. The 
investment per kilowatt of generating capacity through- 
out the country as a whole has increased in slightly 
smaller proportion, going from $335 per kilowatt in 1922 
to $370 per kilowatt in 1930. During this same period, 
throughout the country the annual revenue per consumer 
has increased from approximately $80 in 1922 to $87.50 
in 1930. On the other hand, the annual revenue per 
kilowatt of generating capacity throughout the United 
States has decreased. Both of these trends indicate 
unfavorable conditions, because the investment per con- 
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Fig. 2—Relationship between elapsed life, accumulated de- 
preciation annuity and total depreciation for equipment 
having estimated life of 20 years 


sumer is increasing at a greater rate than the annual 
revenue per consumer, while the annual revenue per kilo- 
watt of generating capacity has actually decreased as 
compared to an increase in investment. 


Referring briefly to the conditions in the eleven 
Western states considered by ELECTRICAL WEST, it is to be 
noted that the same tendencies are apparent, except that 
the investment per kilowatt of generating capacity has 
actually shown a decrease during the period from 1922 
to 1930. The investment per consumer and the invest- 
ment per kilowatt of generating capacity in the eleven 
Western states are, however, higher than throughout the 
United States as a whole. Also the annual revenue per 
consumer and the annual revenue per kilowatt of gener- 
ating capacity are lower than the national figures. 

These national trends of unit costs were discussed 
quite thoroughly at the national convention in San Fran- 
cisco in June, 1930, by A. H. Kehoe of the United Electric 
Light & Power Co., New York. Mr. Kehoe particularly 
emphasized the fact that generation and transmission 
costs were decreasing, but that distribution costs were 
increasing. The conclusions which he reached were with 
reference to the conditions in the country as a whole, and 
naturally each of us should analyze conditions on our 
individual systems and be governed accordingly. 

We have now noted that costs have been increasing. 
The important subject for consideration is, how can 
these costs be reduced? There are a number of ways 
in which improvements may be made, and there are 
many angles from which the problem may be attacked. 
Following are some of the ways in which improvement 
can be made, although, of course, many others will 
appear to all of us as we study the problem. 

Equipment must be worn out in service. In other 
words, we should not be too quick to replace equipment 
simply because of appearance on account of the urge to 
use newer developments. The engineering department 
should always keep an eye on the depreciation reserve. 
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The accompanying chart, which shows the relation be- 
tween elapsed life, accumulated depreciation annuity and 
total depreciation, based upon a piece of equipment having 
an estimated life of twenty years, is very instructive. In 
California companies set up depreciation on the 6 per 
cent sinking fund basis by order of the Railroad Com- 


mission. The curves of annuity and total depreciation 
on this chart are based upon the 6 per cent sinking fund 
method of accruing depreciation and show the condition 
of reserve at each year of life of a piece of property 
which is estimated to have a service life of twenty years. 

It is obvious from the curve that never during the life 
of the property, previous to its full life of twenty years, 
does the depreciation reserve approach the same per- 
centage of the investment that the elapsed life does of 
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SAN JOAQUIN LIGHT S&L POWER CORPORATION 
REVENUE & INVESTMENT DATA 


Fig. 3—Revenue and investment data on distribution system 
of the San Joaquin Light & Power Corp. 


the total estimated life. In other words, if a piece of 
property is removed at any time before its full service 
life has elapsed, it is done at a loss in depreciation 
reserve. Furthermore, there will undoubtedly be an addi- 
tional loss due to the cost of removing the property. If, 
on the other hand, some pieces of equipment can be kept 
in service for more than the estimated life, the gain is 
very great indeed. This is obvious fom the fact that the 
curve of total depreciation is rising very rapidly at the 
end of the period, so that two or three years of extra 
life on a piece of property will more than offset the cost 
of removing. For every $100 worth of property, it is 
obvious that at the end of twenty years there is accumu- 
lated $100 in the reserve. Even if no further annuity 
is set up, there is at least an increase in reserve of $6 
per year representing interest on the reserve balance. 
This is more than double the amount of annual annuity. 
The salvage value which may possibly be realized from 
the property removed may, of course, to some extent, 
offset the loss due to removal before the full life has been 
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lived. This, however, is a questionable benefit and 
should not be too greatly relied upon. 

Finally, engineering designs should provide for sub- 
stantial and permanent construction, but without unneces- 
sary frills and refinements. Designs should be simple 
and economical. 

The sales department can aid greatly by, first, working 
at all times to increase the use of electricity by existing 
consumers so as to increase the revenue per consumer, 
and, second, they should endeavor to secure new con- 
sumers along existing lines, thus helping to keep down 
the investment per consumer. 

The operating department must give the most careful 
study to all phases of utility operation, so as to operate 
efficiently and to secure low costs. This, of course, must 
never be done at the expense of curtailing service to the 
point where it becomes inadequate. 

As an example of how this subject can be definitely 
studied by an individual company, the accompanying 
charts showing units on the San Joaquin Light & Power 
Corp.’s system have been prepared. These charts have 
been used in the actual study of the operation of the San 
Joaquin system and are given here to show some of the 
methods by which the problem can be attacked. 

The first chart shows revenue and investment data 
on distribution lines. It is to be noted that during the 
period from 1923 to 1931 the distribution investment 
per consumer has increased from slightly over $200 to 
almost $300. The curve has gone upward very steadily 
throughout the period. This increase in investment per 
consumer has been due to many things, such as increased 
load on distribution lines requiring increased conductor 
sizes, increased construction safety requirements, such as 
G.O. No, 64, tie lines for increased service, etc. While 
the investment per consumer has increased, it is to be 
noted that the annual revenue per consumer has also 
increased, having risen from $100 in 1923 to something 
over $120 per consumer in 1931. Another unit which 
has been used by some companies is that of distribution 
investment per 1,000 kw.-hr. of annual sales. On the 
San Joaquin system this unit has varied somewhat and 
is a more or less unreliable unit because of the variation 
in sales to agriculture as between wet and dry years. 

For example, the year 1927 shows a sharp increase in 
investment per 1,000 kw.-hr. of annual sales, which was 
brought about almost entirely by a falling off in sales 
due to favorable gravity irrigation conditions and not by 
any change in the construction policy of the company. 
The unit of consumers per mile of distribution line has 
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Fig. 4—Trends of district expenses for the San Joaquin 
Light & Power Corp. 
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shown a steady decrease throughout the period, thus 
proving that the sales department can be of material 
assistance. Finally, however, the investment per dollar 
of annual revenue shown at the bottom of the chart has 
been kept rather well in line. There has been an increase 
but it has been very slight, showing that the results of 
investment growth and revenue growth have worked out 
to a fairly efficient ratio throughout the period. This 
unit of investment per dollar of annual revenue is the 
final unit which we should all scrutinize carefully, hut 
the others show the detail from which the distribution 
per dollar of annual revenue finally comes. The trends 
of these individual units must be studied and controlled 
in order that the final answer may be the proper one. 


A final chart showing the results of district operations 
on the San Joaquin system is presented. This curve 
shows the district expense per mile of distribution line, 
and the district expense per consumer. It will be noted 
that the expense per mile of distribution line has de- 
creased from $189 in 1923 to $120 in 1931. This indi- 
cates what can be done when unit costs are properly con- 
trolled. Part of the gain has been due to careful atten- 
tion being given to details of operation, while, no doubt, 
another part has been due to improved standards of 
construction, and also to the increased investment 
per consumer. Certainly, improved construction has 
reduced maintenance. District expense per consumer 
has shown a decrease from approximately $15 in 1923 to 
less than $11 in 1931. To my mind this unit is the real 
indicator of efficient operation in the distribution system. 

No doubt, many other units could be developed by a 
proper study of the problem. It is hoped, however, that 
this discussion and the curves submitted will give some 
idea as to the trends of unit costs, and that they may 
suggest methods by which these trends can be controlled. 
We must ever strive for lower rates for our commodity 
if we are to maintain our enviable record of progress. 
Engineers, to my mind, have one of the major parts in 
this program. 


Maps Speed 
Underground Work 





GreeD and efficiency of underground construction 

work can be enhanced by a chart such as that made 
and used by T. W. Schwartz, assistant superintendent of 
the underground department, Northwestern Electric 
Company, Portland, Ore. The map shows all down- 
town streets, location of manholes, and the layout of 
cable entry into any manhole. When a new cable must 
be laid, most of the planning can be done in the office 
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by means of the map. The exact duct through which 
cable is to be strung, the direction around intervening 
manholes, and other details may be settled before work 
is started. The northern company has reduced super- 
vision expenses by 60 per cent through the use of similar 
maps. 

Another advantage is the ease with which materials 
may be “spotted” on any job, after office calculations 
predetermine the améunt of materials for use at any 
point. Furthermore, when difficulties arise in the field, 
the foreman can converse by telephone with the engi- 
neering office and accurately compare notes through dup- 
licate maps, saving time in labor and supervision. 
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Dolly-Truck Facilitates 
Transformer Movement 





A? THE Shuffleton steam plant of the Puget Sound 

Power & Light Co., Seattle, the station’s service 
transformers are mounted upon specially built trucks 
which are carried on swivel dolly-type rollers. Concrete 
runways with grooves to fit the wheels were specially 
built at the place where these transformers are mounted. 
The combination expedites and simplifies movement or 
replacement of transformer units when occasion may 
arise. 





New Books 





LECTRICAL LABORATORY STUDIES, by Walter Lyman 

Upson, professor of Electrical Engineering, Washington Uni- 
versity. Cloth bound; 6x9 in.; 182 pages; illustrated. First 
edition. Published by McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New 
York, N. Y. For sale by McGhaw-Hill Retail Room, 883 Mission 
St., San Francisco. Price $5.—Prepared primarily as a text for 
junior students in engineering, this book familiarizes the student 
with the basic laws of electrical theory by means of a carefully 
selected list of laboratory experiments which lead from studies of 
simple resistance circuits through the principles governing the 
operation of direct-current machinery. The author has endeavored 
to stimulate student imagination and originality by using ample 
illustrations and representative problems, arranging the approach 
to each problem so that the value of further study is readily ap- 
parent. Each of its eighteen chapters expands a definite phase of 
electrical theory by suggesting and explaining comprehensive ex- 
periments in which particular attention is paid to laboratory 
technique. The thorough and original manner in which the material 
is treated makes it valuable to both the student and instructor. 
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Denver 


Does It 


Theater Lighting Improvement Goes 
Rapidly Forward and Another Shrine 
to Art of Illumination Is Erected 
in Denver, Home of the R-K-Orpheum 


The auditorium is lighted wholly by 
indirect, diffused panels in which are 
12,000 25-watt lamps. Worthy of note 
are the ventilating grilles at the cen- 
ter and sides of the ceiling, the light 
troughs at the sides, and the balcony 
soffit lighting from boxed-in panels. 
This general lighting system will be 
used in official buildings at the Chi- 
cago World’s Fair. Stage and audi- 
torium lights are divided into two sec- 
tions, each with an individual color 
master. Thus the manual operation 
and effects obtainable are similar to 
those in the Los Angeles Theater 
(EvectricaL West, Jan, 1, 1932) and 
in the Paramount Theater in Oakland 
(EvecrricaL West, April 1, 1932). In 
the cosmetic room, off the main foyer, 
the only light is from illuminated 
table tops which diffuse soft, even 
light upwards, casting no shadows 
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Above—Proscenium light panels outline the stage of Den- 
ver's new theater,-while footlights paint a color symphony 
on the curtain. All strip lights are indirect, those at the top 
being in colored glass and those at the sides having metal 
covers. Through Thyratron control equipment a color con- 
sole paints the stage with any light combination desired, 
while house lights may be dimmed or brightened in amber 
and blue. This Thyratron system was installed by M. R. 
Price of Reliable Electrical Co., Denver, under contract with 
Monroe Electric Co., of Chicago, and is said to have refine- 
ments which give it a higher rating than any previous in- 
stallation. Fundamentally, the Thyratron lighting control em- 
ploys direct current from a grid control tube to provide 
varying degrees of saturation in the core of a reactor con- 
nected in the lighting circuit. As the effect of the reactor 
on the brilliancy of the lamps is proportional to the degree 
of saturation in its core, this grid control provides a compact 
easily handled mechanism for governing stage lighting cycles. 
A more detailed description of the system appeared in 
ExecrricaL West, May 1, 1931, p. 245 


tater « 
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Denver Fire Chief John Healy inspects the main 
board with Al Kahn of the Monroe Electric 
Co. Current for the theater load is supplied by 
Public Service Co. of Colorado from a three- 
phase, four-wire, low-voltage network system. 
Continuous service is assured by means of two 
independent feeders. In case either feeder 
should fail, it automatically is disconnected and 
the theater supply derived from the other cir- 
cuit. The 275-kw. demand is handled by two 
450-kva. transformers 


Below—The marquee and vertical sign use 
more than 2,000 ft. of neon tubing and 1,000 
lamps, 25- and 50-watt capacity. Forty-seven 
15,000-volt and fifteen 12,000-volt transformers 
were used in the installation by the Electrical 
Products Co. of Denver. An additional ten 
15,000-volt transformers were necessary for the 
interchangeable letters designating the program 
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A bove—Effect machine (in foreground) for con- 
trolling spotlights and floodlights. So perfectly 
balanced is this 600-lb. machine, that the op- 
erator can follow actors to any position on the 
stage by operating a wheel and projecting 
handle at the rear. Shape of the spot may be 
changed at will and a rainbow of colors, rang- 
ing through six shades, is provided. Still other 
features of this booth are the trouble lamps 
on spring return reels in the ceiling and the 
method of wiring projectors from switch boxes 


Left—Thyratron board which controls the main 
board. Colored pilot lights, in semi-circles 
above white dials, register the exact shade of 
color and brilliancy in any part of the house 
or stage. An outstanding feature of this board 
is the use of two small solenoids, which allow 
more accurate control than has been possible 
heretofore. Practically the only maintenance 
cost is the infrequent. replacement of tubes. 
Irving Kahn (left) assisted his brother Al 
(right)in the installation work, which was su- 
pervised by L M. Stauffer, General Electric 
Co.’s district engineer in Denver, and T. E. 
Johntz, Chicago 
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More Electrical 
‘““Boners”’ 


cal Wiremen’s Registration Board of 

New Zealand, comes a letter contain- 
ing the following questions and answers in the examina- 
tions held in that country for electrical wiremen, and 
which, he says, “may be of interest to your readers”: 


Fe P. H. Gwynn, registrar, Electri- 


Q. Explain the term “three-wire d.c. supply.” 

A. A three-wire d.c. supply is a supply from a starter to a 
d.c. motor, the third wire being to give current to the 
field before the armature. 

Q. Give reasons why auto-transformers or resistances are 
not permitted by regulations for the purposes of reducing 
the voltage to low or extra-low pressure to supply general 
wiring in buildings. 

A. Auto-transformers or resistances are never allowed on 
lighting circuits because they are entangled and it is 
better to have the standard voltage. 

Q. Explain fully how the direction of rotation of a direct- 
current elevator motor is controlled from the car. 

A. There is a common wire in the middle and one reversible 
wire at each end of the contacts for the starting handle 
thus reversing the motor. 

Q. Two resistances of 23 ohms and 46 ohms, respectively, 
are placed in series across 230 volts; determine the watts 
consumed in the circuit. 


A. The load will be 3,650 kw. 

Q. The watts in an a.c. circuit are not in general equal to 
the product of volts and amperes. Why not? 

A. Because the resistance in the wire affects the watts in 
general more than the other volts and amperes. 

Q. What is the relation between voltage, resistance and 
watts? 

A. The volt is a unit of power governed by the size and 


power needed for a certain installment. 

Resistance is a unit in a wire by the general emf. back 
through the insulation of the wire; the longer the run 
the more resistance you get. 

The watt is a rating of any electrical equipment to give 
any rated heat at its greatest output. 

Q. What is meant by the “insulation resistance” of a cable? 

A. The amount taken out of the power while going through 
the cable. 

Q. What is a “Megger’’? 

A. The “Megger” is the instrument used to dry out a job if 
it is damp in any way. 

Q. In what way does the resistance of a wire depend on the 
material, length and diameter, or, in the case of a bar, 
on the width and thickness of same? 

A. The resistance of the material would depend on the 
grade; the length would depend on the pressure of the 
current passed into such. The resistance of a bar would 
be that the greater the dimensions of such bar then the 
greater the ohmic resistance of it. 

Q. Explain in your own words the following different sys- 
tems of lighting, stating the advantages or otherwise of 
each system. 

(a) Direct lighting. 
(b) Indirect lighting. 
(c) Semi-indirect lighting. 

A. (a) A direct lighting is a private plant which is an 
advantage because one has not to pay for the current he 
uses and cost of upkeep would be very little and not like 
public supply. The public suppliers do not mind how 
much they charge for their current. 

(b) An indirect lighting is one that is run by a supply 
authority. 

(c) A semi-indirect lighting is one that the current is 
bought from one supply authority and is then run by 
another supply authority. 

The answer of another candidate to the same question is 
as follows: 

A. This question is imbued with a high percentage of am- 
biguity. There are three quite feasible solutions, namely: 
(1) D.C. direct. A.C. indirect alternating. 

(2) Methods of control. 
(a) Direct. 
(b) Indirect such as remote control, etc. 
(c) Semi-indirect such as a combination of direct 
and remote control and 
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(3) The solution I am giving, namely: 

(a) Direct lighting taken direct from the power 
authorities’ lines through a main distribution 
board, or in the case of street lights, etc., 
from a transformer tapping. 

Q. What do you understand by the term “power factor’? 
A. The watts put into over the watts got out of. 

(b) Indirect lighting. An example of this is found 
in places where lights are run in conjunction 
with other apparatus such as a lamp and motor 
run in series; e.g., lamp and motor in series be- 
tween two phases. 

(c) Where lighting can be run direct or by the ad- 
dition of a changeover switch in series with 
other apparatus. 


Specializing 
On Tools 


OMEHOW or other, when a contractor 

ss needs a special tool or kind of drill, or 

a ladder or some lard oil for under- 

ground conduit pulling, or any of the many tools or 
specialties for the doing of wiring, he has to dig around 
to find out which wholesaler handles one kind, what sup- 
plier has another, and so on. From long suffering ex- 
perience with this problem, Dave Carlson, of Central 
Electric Co., San Francisco, had the idea that it would 
be a definite service to a contractor to be able to get all 
of such necessities from one place, knowing that the 
variety would be ample to supply nearly all of such needs. 

Therefore, as a specialty during slack building times, 
to help carry his office overhead, he consulted with whole- 
salers and arranged to become a central point of service 
for all such items. Next he printed reminder cards list- 
ing most of these items and distributed them among the 
contractors of the San Francisco Bay area. He built a 
display shelf in a now unused estimating office where 
the contractor could come in and see what special tools 
were available, many of which had never been previously 
brought to his attention. 

The stock included among other staples: alcohol 
torches, bit extensions, armored cable cutting and strip- 
ping tools, conduit hole cutters (one of their own de- 
vising also), drills and taps in all the sizes commonly re- 
quired by a wireman, electricians’ bits, electricans’ ham- 
mers with extra long heads, fish-steel tape, hand wire 
reels, hickeys, ladders, wire-pulling basket grips, wire 
strippers, chain tongs, hack saw blades, oil cans, portable 
pan-type vises, pipe wrenches, stocks and dies, vises, a 


Display table arranged so that contractors may view many 
of the labor saving helps or select special needs from variety 
of stock 
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special assortment of machine screws and nuts known to 
be in demand by electricians, toggle bolts, wood screws, 
conduit seals, knock-out seals, reducing washers, ground 
clamps, P and B paint, running thread, solder, switch 
plate screws, anchors, red lead and oil, lard cutting oil, 
paint brushes, gasoline torches, reducing nuts, wire 
gages, fish steels, even to plumber’s galvanized tape. 

The response to this special service has already 
proved its value to the contracting industry in that ter- 
ritory, which has demonstrated that such a service has 
long been wanted but never thought of before. One 
such organization in each large center should be a pos- 
sibility for contractor specializing. 
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Socket Heating Data 
And Code Rulings 


T IS now common knowledge that the 

l National Electrical Code has revised its 

ruling regarding the wiring of lighting 

fixtures (Art. XIV, Sec. 1402-D); summed up in a few 
words, the reason is that extremely high temperatures 
are to be found in the sockets of almost all fixtures, even 
in domestic installations where comparatively low-watt- 
age lamps are used. But many tests preceded this change 
and it will be interesting to know what the tests showed. 

The materials used were very simple: an ordinary wall 
bracket, with an etched glass shade and a brass key 
socket. The inside of the key socket was removed and 
the inside of a keyless socket substituted. This left 
enough room inside the socket for the bulb of a ther- 
mometer, which was inserted through the slot in the husk 
formerly occupied by the key. No attempt was made to 
plug up the space around the thermometer with putty, as 
is the usual test procedure, and there was some radiation 
of heat through this hole. A slightly higher temperature 
would have been recorded had this been done, but the test 
was made under conditions which surround the ordinary 
fixture hung in a dwelling. The fixture was placed 60 in. 
above the floor and no attempt was made to keep drafts 
or cool air from striking it. 

Readings were taken using 25-, 40-, 50- and 75-watt, 
type C lamps. Strange as it may seem, the largest lamp 
is not always the greatest socket heater, probably owing 
to the fact that in the case of the 75-watt lamp the tip 
projects below the bottom of the glass shade, evidently 
allowing considerable heat to escape outside the shade. 
With the 50- and 75-watt lamps the limiting temperature 
of 120 deg. F., which the code designated as the absolute 
maximum for rubber, was reached in 7 to 11 min., while 
in the case of the 25-watt lamp it took 43 min. to reach 
this temperature. This now has been changed and the 
1932 Code absolutely bars rubber-covered fixture wire, 
except in non-weather-tight fixtures that are exposed 
to moisture. The highest temperature was produced by 
a 50-watt lamp, a point in excess of 190 deg. F. being 
reached in about an hour. 

These high temperatures are considerably beyond what 
rubber-insulated fixture wire will stand without deterior- 
ation. For some years the Code used the figure of 120 
deg. F., under which rubber was permissible but above 
which heat-resisting fixture wire was to be used. This 
temperature was reached in practically all commercial 
type fixtures and many tests on the part of the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories and electrical inspectors have shown 
that temperatures far in excess of this figure are reached 
also in the sockets of domestic electric fixtures. 

Deterioration of the rubber insulation is caused by the 
high socket temperature, vulcanizing the insulation until 
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in the socket. While the 75-watt lamp curve rises fastest, 
the 50-watt lamp curve reaches the highest point 


it becomes hard and brittle, when the slightest movement 
will crack or crumble it. Such a condition constitutes 
one of the most dangerous fire hazards to be found in the 
modern home. 

This explains the change in the Code, which hence- 
forth requires heat-resisting fixture wire to be used in 
sockets of all fixtures except those exposed to weather 
conditions. 
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Explains and Illustrates 


The National Code 


HILE controversies have raged over the National 

Electrical Code, debating whether it should be 
specifically written or merely a set of principles, and 
whether it should be rewritten and rearranged in more 
usable form, Arthur L. Abbott, former engineering 
director, Association of Electragists-International, and 
now with the code and ordinance division of the National 
Electrical Manufacturers Assn., has quietly done the 
most logical thing, rewritten the code from a practical 
man’s standpoint. From an intimate knowledge of con- 
struction and of code study Mr. Abbott has rearranged 
the content, explained and described its application where 
necessary, and illustrated it with hundreds of drawings 
and photographs of materials, fittings and wiring dia- 
grams. Extensive tables are derived from code rules to 
simplify the work of the wireman. On the whole it is 
a book that the electrical contractor, electrical engineer 
and wireman have long asked for. 

Among its particular features are that all the rules for 
one type of job are grouped together. The language is 
simplified and made more understandable. If it requires 
more words to explain the principle and intent and the 
applications of a rule, Mr, Abbott provides an ample 
explanation for it. Cross references to rules involved or 
affecting an interpretation are used extensively in the 
text. Cross indexes give quick access to all the informa- 
tion required for any particular problem. Wherever 
convenience or understanding requires it the rules are 
repeated throughout the handbook. 

Mr. Abbott’s book is known as “The National Elec- 
trical Code Handbook,” published by McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., contains 473 pages, and sells for $3. Mr. Abbott is 
known for his “Manual of Estimating,” his “Analysis of 
1931 Code Changes,” and his wiring studies in numerous 
published articles. 
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Whiskered 
Wholesaling 


It Takes Little Mental Effort to Trans- 
late This Address Before the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States Into 
Terms of the Electrical Industry, Not 
Only as Respects Wholesaling of Appli- 
ances, but Also, on the Same Principles, 
of Wiring Materials 


AN ADDRESS 


By CrybDeE BEDELL* 
Director of Sales and Marketing, Butler Bros., Chicago, IIL 


OUGHLY speaking, merchandising 

may be divided into halves: First— 

Production, that is, the creation and 
manufacture, or selection of merchandise. 

Second—Distribution, that is, the moving of that mer- 
chandise into the hands of its ultimate consumers. 

Mrs, Customer has definite tastes as to merchandise 
and prices. It is futile, even in a bright and shiny, 
friendly store, to attempt to sell Mrs. Customer what she 
doesn’t want. Therefore, the wise competitors of the 
nation’s independent retailers produce (buy) merchan- 
dise with her tastes intimately in mind. 

Mrs. Customer has definite tastes as to shopping atmos- 
phere and surroundings. It is futile to offer even right 
merchandise in surroundings and under circumstances to 
which Mrs. Customer will not respond. These same wise 
competitors therefore distribute (sell) their merchandise 
with her tastes and preferences lived up to meticulously. 

The chain and department stores painstakingly perfect 
detailed techniques for doing a real job with both these 
essential halves of merchandising. Then they laboriously 
and painstakingly adjust each half to the other. Since 
the independent retailer is in competition with the chain 
and department stores, should we not expect equally pro- 
found attention to these halves of merchandising in the 
wholesaler-retailer set-up? 

Wholesalers should know BOTH these halves, as well 
as their competitors know them—namely, the chains and 
department stores. The implication, of course, is that the 
nation’s wholesalers should be consistently up to date on 
the procedures of retail profit-making, that they may 
consequently render the retailer the instructive assistance 
in selling merchandise that the chains render their units, 
or that the great department store renders its depart- 
ments. 

The implication is that the nation’s wholesalers should 
be intent and determined on helping the retailer make a 
profit—not as a matter of philanthropy, but as a matter 
of self-preservation. 

Failing to observe these implications, the two comple- 





* Delivered before the round table conference, ‘Merchandising 
Under Changing Conditions,” May 18, 1932, at the twentieth 


annual meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 
San Francisco. 
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ment halves of merchandising in the wholesaler-retailer 
set-up are not intelligently executed, nor are they ade- 
quately integrated. To some degree, each half fails, 
suffering for want of close alliance with the other. 

Professionalism in the grubby business of merchandis- 
ing implies keeping thoroughly posted on the organized 
knowledge in the field of distribution, knowing com- 
pletely the merchandise Mrs. Customer wants, and the 
prices she prefers to pay, buying in accord with that 
knowledge, selling to the retailer in accord with that 
knowledge, and then, in self-interest if for no other 
reason, lending constructive aid to the retailer in greas- 
ing the skids for that merchandise clear through the 
retail store. 


In a word, the entire colossal distributive machinery 
of the country exists for but one purpose—to serve the 
ultimate consumer with what she wants, when she wants 
it, in the atmosphere she wants it, at prices she is most 
willing to pay. 

There is clear inference here that wholesalers 
have no business buying and attempting to sell mer- 
chandise which has not been made to meet Mrs. Cus- 
tomer’s implied or evidenced preferences, tastes, or 
prejudices. 

That means the nation’s wholesalers are offering re- 
tailers only right merchandise as to style, color, weight, 
size, shape, odor, packaging, finish, workmanship, 
strength, and so on. 

Thus ideally, the wholesaler avoids as the plague, sell- 


All merchandisers agree that retail stores, 
to succeed today, must be radically differ- 
ent from retail stores of twenty or thirty 
years ago. The fundamentals of good re- 
tailing which must be observed today were 
not one of them essential to retail success 


in 1900. 


Yet, although the wholesaler is part of the 
set-up of retail distribution, the typical 
American wholesaler is largely what he was 
twenty years ago—or thirty. The whole- 
sale industry by and large has not kept 
pace with modern semi-scientific merchan- 
dising developments. 


In a poorly integrated nation, wholesalers 
were a natural phenomenon, set up to facil- 
itate distribution. ‘In a highly integrated 
country, the same old kind of wholesaler 
may hinder distribution as much as he fa- 
cilitates it. 


Many a wholesaler, perhaps the average 
wholesaler, hinders distribution on the one 
hand by damming up retail counters or 
neglecting to make them flow, and on the 
other by failing to serve adequately sources 
which legitimately can expect distribution 
through a wholesale middleman. 
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ing the retailer that which sticks, or on which he will 
necessarily take stiff markdowns. Profit is made only in 
the movement of merchandise. When little distribution 
rivulets dam or dry up on retail counters, the sluggish 
and unhealthful backwaters are felt in the wholesale 
house and the machinery of selling rusts and stops 
moving. 


WHY CHAIN BUYING HANDICAPS INDEPENDENTS 


But is this a picture of present-day wholesale distri- 
bution? It is not. 

If it were, the individual store proprietor would stand 
on a parity in advantages with the chain store manager 
down the street. But he doesn’t. 

Let us look at the picture as it frequently is. 

The chain store manager, or department store division 
head, is given specific, concrete, detailed instructions as 
to what to do, when to do it, and how to do it. But the 
retailer, with nominal exceptions, is under a constant 
cross-fire of contradictory counsel from those who should 
lead him, from those whose interests are identical 
with his. 

The chain store depends on skilled and wise head- 
quarters people to select out of hundreds of items in any 
line the few best sellers. Instead of the wholesaler doing 
this for the retailer, the wholesale buyers build long 
lines, and then in a matter of minutes the inexpert re- 
tailer must select from the hundreds of items those few 
which he thinks may be the best sellers. 

As a consequence, the chains have a hard-hitting nar- 
row selection, at the price lines and in the styles, colors, 
and sizes which meet Mrs. Customer’s predictable pref- 
erences. And any six or eight independent stores selling 
to identical types of customers will have widely divergent 
selections, at an amazing miscellany of prices. 

Mrs. Customer bulks her buying in towels or hosiery 
or lingerie at three or four prices in each line, whether 
you like it or not. The chains bulk their merchandise 
investment and offerings at those prices. The inde- 
pendent retailer, with stocks chopped up by every whole- 
saler who can chisel into his account, offers hosiery at 
thirteen different prices, towels at ten prices, lingerie at 
eleven prices, and misses completely one or two of the 
best price lines in each group. 

Mrs. Customer prefers pink or blue, but the inde- 
pendent retailer, unguided by expert headquarters opin- 
ion, offers her green, which she rejects. 

The chain unit, aided by headquarters, has a method 
of keeping the fastest selling sizes and colors in stock. 
The selling pressure of the nation’s wholesalers loads the 
independent retailer with great overstocks of off-sizes 
and off-colors, while his stock starves for basic stock 
items. 

Once the retailer makes his selection of merchandise, 
at least 70 per cent of which should be staple throughout 
the season, he is compelled to spend hours each day 
defending his choices (or revising them) against sales- 
men skilled in tearing his confidence down. 


The chain store pays one buying expense, and then 
reorders again and again. But the retailer pays a 
buying expense (the wholesaler’s selling expense) 
again and again, in so far as salesmen come to call 
on him repeatedly for the orders he places. 


All over the country are retailers whose credit is im- 
paired, not because they have been inadequately financed, 
but because their capital is tied up in over-stocks of slow- 
moving merchandise, which they were sold by whole- 
salers who thus dammed up their own outlets. The chain 
store headquarters does not have to overload its units in 
order to control its business. 
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The chain store headquarters demands a 90 to 98 per 
cent check of merchandise on sale in its stores. But the 
wholesalers of the country will mark orders from retailers 
with cuts running 10, 20 and 30 per cent. 


This sort of narration could continue indefinately. But 
one should not conclude therefrom that wholesalers are 
vicious brigands. They are not vicious and they are not 
brigands. They are honorable gentlemen who have 
simply let modern merchandising pass them by. They 
are perhaps inclined to think themselves pretty much up 
to the minute because they have created a new fabric, 
altered their displays, built a new building, reduced some 
prices, furnished a laundry or a railroad car. In a pinch, 
they are inclined to blame the retailers for the situation. 


They will tell you the retailer doesn’t work hard 
enough. They will tell you the retailer splits his business 
over sO many sources that each source is compelled to 
fight furiously to get enough to keep alive. They will 
tell you that the retailer himself generates the savage 
competition which chops up his stock. They will tell you 
the other fellow, the other wholesaler, by his practices, 
makes retalliation necessary. 

It is a hopeless competitive circle. Perhaps everyone 
in it deplores the circumstances. Meanwhile, because 
they are victims of this great disorganized program, or 
lack of program, more stores become red ink corpses to 
swell the nation’s billion dollar annual bone-yard. And 
the chains, freed from competition by the confusion in 
independent distribution, make increasing inroads each 
year. 

What progress would the chains make if at head- 
quarters they built lines as long as wholesalers offer, and 
then let each manager pick his unit’s offerings from those 
long lines? 

What progress would the chains make if they bought 
the merchandise, then shipped it to the stores, washed 
their hands of the matter, and let the units offer, show, 
and sell it, each as it pleased, with no understanding 
of or instruction on Mrs. Customer’s shopping require- 
ments? 


What progress would the chains make if they per- 
mitted the manager several hours each day to argue 
with salesmen, instead of diligently bending his ef- 
forts toward moving merchandise out of the store 
into the hands of customers? 


Are not the country’s wholesalers trying to exist on 
volume from unit stores which are laboring under pre- 
cisely these unfortunate practices, practices which are 
kept wound up and running by the wholesale activities 
of 1890 vintage? 


THE MIDDLE LINK OF THE FUTURE 


Now let us depart from this unflattering picture and 
attempt to depict the middle link of the future. 

There are a great many thousand independent retail 
stores which need a modern merchandising service to 
enable them to compete. By no conceivable transition 
which we mortals can presently anticipate will this need 
be erased within the next several decades. Therefore, 
there is a place in the picture for the right connecting 
link between sources and the retailers who serve con- 
sumers. If that link may be called the wholesaler of the 
future, let us view him. 

The wholesaler of the future, the wholesaler who will 
succeed, it is my private opinion, will operate a business 
unhampered and unhindered by jobbing traditions and 
precedents. The wholesaler of the future will either be 
an old-fashioned wholesaler who flatly and sharply 
renounces a great many of the things to which he is 
presently wedded, abandoning them with the most ruthless 
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impartiality, else he will be a newcomer in the field of 
distribution, who assumes a new name for the function he 
performs, and builds himself up to render a tailor-made 
service in accord with the requirements of distribution 
in the fourth decade of the twentieth century, aiming to 
function as he sees old-fashioned wholesalers failing to 
function. 


In other words, the successful wholesaler of the future, 
say of 1935, will not be a venerable wholesaler weighted 
down with unnecessary expense, excessive capitalization, 
and excessive organization, who merely patched and 
mended his organization and his service here and there. 
He will be an old wholesaler who radically and thor- 
oughly about-faces, sweeping all unessentials aside, sharp- 
ening himself to the present; else he will be a newcomer, 
born and fashioned to function in a new way. 


Let us contrast the present average old with the prob- 
able new. It would be easy to quibble on some of the 
following points—a few of which are extreme. But gen- 
erally, these points will appear fair if headquarters 
service of the chains is considered par, and not the whole- 
saling standards of today. 


Too many a wholesaler today is an antiquated, be- 
whiskered, slow-moving, over-expensive, evolutionary 
creature of the years who has poorly adapted himself to 
the vastly faster tempos and techniques of modern mer- 
chandising. “His is the most archaic industry in the 
country,” a famous authority has said. 

The middle link of the future will be a quick-moving, 
economically organized specialist, geared to function 
efficiently between sources and selected stores, operating 
in close contact with both, obviating the very great bulk 
of today’s markdowns, functioning largely as an enlight- 
ened purchasing-merchandising expert for the retailer he 
serves. 

The wholesaler today not only sells more or less pro- 
miscuously within an individual trade, but often beats 
the bushes for business in great sprawling and uneco- 
nomic territories. Consequently he serves many or most 
of his accounts at a loss. 

The middle link of the future will be ultra-selective of 
the territory and the trades he will serve. And prac- 
tically all of his accounts will be served at a profit. 

The wholesaler today is a free agent, as is his cus- 
tomer. He is bound by no distinct ethics to restrict his 
service. And since he sells everywhere, he is not made 
to face his lack of efficiency in serving customers because 
he constantly turns up new accounts, which in turn will 
become lost or unprofitable. 

The middle link of the future will no more think of 
offering his wares and services broadcast than would a 
chain headquarters. He will be required by his cus- 
tomers, all of them, to perform a specific service, and if 
he fails he will face the truth, at once. 

The wholesaler today seeks to overcome his uneconomic 
position and to win business by making concessions and 
naming special prices. 

The middle link of the future will merit his volume and 
hold it on an open and shut basis. 

A mass of heterogeneous influences shapes the whole- 
saler’s lines today. Lines of the future will be deliber- 
ately built from the standpoint of consumer, and there- 
fore store, needs. They will be basic stock plus a modest 
extension. 

The wholesaler today selects long lines of merchandise 
from which his customers in turn select their lines. 

The middle link of the future will build lines which his 
customers will utilize almost intact. 

The wholesaler today has little use for customers until 
it is time to go sell them. 

The middle link of the future will probably meet twice 
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annually with his customers and utilize their experience 
as he builds his lines. 

The wholesaler today expensively sells the same people 
again and again and again. 

The middle link of the future will sell once, and with 
light service contact plus a signed agreement, maintain 
volume from month to month. 

The wholesaler today operates uneconomically on the 
bulk of the orders he fills, his customers running accounts 
with scores of sources. 

The middle link of the future will get respectable 
orders because it will be plainly shown in the retailer’s 
interest to concentrate. 

The present wholesaler is in difficulties on factory ship- 
ments, either making too little on them to be assured a 
profit, else selling quantities too large for the good of 
the retailer. 

The future middle link will make arrangements with 
selected manufacturers and mills for his own customers 
and will ship a great deal of his merchandise from fac- 
tory in quantities more modest than are available today 
—and will do it profitably for all concerned. 

The wholesaler today is primarily a warehouseman, a 
tradesman. He sells inefficiently, and gets a low turn, he 
warehouses over-much merchandise, and is buried in the 
mass details of administration on myraid items. 

The middle link of the future will be a merchandising 
or service functionary, not a tradesman. He will ware- 
house modestly, perhaps utilizing the warehouse facilities 
of other people. He will consolidate shipments and secure 
a rapid turn. 

The wholesaler of today cannot divorce merchandise 
and values from other buying considerations, such as 
advertising service. 

The future middle link will keep merchandise and 
service entirely independent of one another, selling clean- 
cut services, precisely as he sells merchandise, and in the 
amount his customers need, can pay for, and assimilate. 

The wholesaler of today operates on an overhead of 
from 12 to 20 per cent, depending on his size and the 
nature of the goods he sells, spends one-third of that for 
selling, and the rest for general overhead and operating. 
On the average, he is only marginally economic. 

The future middle link will sell at a gross profit of from 
9 to 12 per cent—will operate for 5 or thereabouts, and 
will sell for 2 per cent. He will distribute a dividend to 
his customers at the year-end, resulting from savings in 
his buying which were unanticipated. He may charge a 
monthly fee for the merchandising he does for his cus- 
tomers. 

THE MISSING MIDDLE LINK 


Here, then, is a picture of the possible wholesaler of 
the future, the missing middle link between sources and 
the country’s inadequately served stores, contrasted with 
the wholesaler of today. 

I am cognizant of the many individually good things 
being done by individual wholesalers, who at the same 
time are doing other individual things very, very poorly. 
In my opinion, no one is today performing this inter- 
mediate merchandising function as it must and will come 
to be performed. There are resident buyers and coopera- 
tive buying organizations which presently are perform- 
ing a part of it. There are merchants’ syndicates and 
others which perform part of it. There are service or 
retail counseling organizations which can build basic 
stocks, price lines, and recommend sound merchandising 
procedures. There are wholesalers who are flirting 
with it. 

But there is nowhere today, so far as I know, an inter- 
mediary between sources and retailers who directly, eco- 
nomically, efficiently, and therefore profitably, fulfills all 
the reasonable requirements of the retail store and of the 
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manufacturer who produces the merchandise that store 
must have. 

The retailers of the country are waiting for such a 
service. It promises to come. It appears economic. 
The problems in its connection are probably not insur- 
mountable. 

Meanwhile, picture and pity the poor independent re- 
tailer. He is the bullseye, his store the target for a 
myriad of selling offensives. Needing a source of supply 
which can semi-automatically help him keep up what 
he hasn’t got, a model stock, without constantly repetitive 
selling offensives against him, he finds it necessary to 
fight a stiff defensive fight day after day, lest his invest- 
ment be mixed into a worse conglomeration from scores 
of sources than it now is. 

Beleaguered, he sits in his struggling store, harried 
and hurried, the fought-for prize of disputing com- 


petitors and contradictory counselors. If he has not the 
crass superhuman fortitude to buck the ceaseless tide of 
personal salesmanship assailing him, and buy—according 
to consumer-conscious plan—instead of being sold, his 
store plays second fiddle to all well-organized competitors. 

The wholesaler? He is doing his best according to 
his light, but his light is weak. Until the scales of the 
slow-moving past drop from his eyes, until he sees that 
Mrs. Customer makes or mars his destiny, until he sees 
he must serve as well as sell, until he leaps into the 
dynamic group of industries which are meeting the de- 
mands of the modern doctrine of maximum use, his in- 
tentions are kindly, I say, but until he sees, and seeing, 
strikes a new stride, his kindly intentions will not serve 
to bolster the slipping retailer, nor to stay his own ebbing 
assets. After all, this is the fourth decade of the 
twentieth century. 


vee oe 


Individuality of Display Gives Store Character 


HEN an electrical store is unusually attractive 

has a certain personality of its own, even though far 
trom city department store model displays, there is a good 
reason for it. At Joslyn’s Electric Shop, Oroville, Calif., 
the main reason is Mrs. Evelyn Joslyn. W. P. Joslyn 
himself admits it. For Mrs, Joslyn takes care of the 
store and keeps it the trim, neat, attractive place it is. 
Her ideas of decoration and display are homey, and yet, 
as with the display of lighting glassware, in which regu- 
lar rows of similar units are grouped together, the effect 
is altogether modern. 

Lamp company calenders by Maxfield Parrish, framed, 
top the display shelves. Then come the groups of enclos- 
ing bowls, next come groups of appliances, finally fronted 
by the show cases. In the center of the store are mov- 
able steel adjustable display racks and tables. They are 
set out in patterns. Refrigerators likewise are grouped 
together near the entrance. A radio room is located at 
the rear. 

Window displays also give character to a store. In the 
photograph below Mrs. Joslyn, bedecked in crinolines, as 





in the days of ’49, stands beside a unique window display. 
Floor covered with sand, a rattler, desert skeletons and 
miners’ tools gave the atmosphere demanded for the city’s 


mining convention. and ’49 celebration. In the other 
window were a number of old relics of mining days, old 
magazines, newspapers, household relics, and these were 
contrasted with today’s modern wares. 

The store front was faced with slabwood, to carry out 
the effect. All men in town grew beards (and there were 
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strange and wonderous specimens), dressed in miners’ 
togs or silk hats and long coats, and women in crinolines. 
Oroville presented a colorful sight, and its electrical 
dealers were active in the celebration affairs. Oroville 
and other mining cities have experienced a gold rush on 
a small scale this year as unemployed men comb over 
the old diggings again and find much that was missed 
before. 
v 


“Front Door” Trade for Guthrie 





HEN this photograph was taken D. L. Guthrie was 
just completing a display in front of Jack’s Wash- 
ing Machine Shop, which he has just opened at 7901 
Long Beach Blvd., the main boulevard between Los An- 
geles and Long Beach, where his signs tell the story to 
passing motorists. Apparently one way to keep the wolf 


from the door is to sell washing machines in front of it. 
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A bove— Two-story 
building, lower 
floor and mezza- 
nine occupied by 
Buzzell Electric 
Works. Right— 
Display floor show- 
ing traveling crane 
over floor 





Fred W. Buzzell has been a figure in 

electrical circles of the San Francisco 
Bay area for many years. With the change of times he 
has changed his organization and its facilities. Some 
three or four years ago he built a new place of his own 
at Eighth and Minna Sts., San Francisco. It incorporated 
the most modern practice in repair and motor-shop de- 
sign. When the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. in- 
augurated its industrial exhibits, this was the first to be 
installed on the Pacific Coast and today is said by that 
company to be its most successful. 

Perhaps this is because of the excellent position it 
occupies in the establishment, but just as likely it is 
because Mr. Buzzell believed in the idea and sought to 
get it established, perhaps even was instrumental in get- 
ting that manufacturer to try it out. At any rate he saw 
the possibilities in a working display of manufacturer’s 
equipment which could be used as a sales tool for his staff 
of experienced motor specialists and sales engineers. 

The Westinghouse company cooperated with the Buzzell 
Electric Works in the establishment of the complete 
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The Industrial Exhibit 
Shows the Customer How 


Display Dramatizes Electrical Control 

Apparatus and Shop Facilities Back Up 

the Show Window With Installation and 
Service Performance 


working industrial display, incorporating in it generators, 
motors, converters, starters, switches and lighting equip- 
ment, all flexibly arranged in such a manner as to make it 
an easy task to demonstrate any individual piece of 
apparatus. 

Premises of the Buzzell Electric Works are such that 
they lend themselves to the best physical arangement of 
the display. The entire front half of the first floor is 
faced on the two streets with plate glass windows, giving 
a complete view from two sides. 

The display proper consists of an arrangement of four 
tables upon which is mounted the various apparatus, with 
a specially designed switchboard occupying the center. 
On one table are mounted a 5-hp., 1,750-r.p.m. Type CS 
3-phase squirrel cage motor, push-button operated from 
the switchboard, a 3-hp., 1,160-r.p.m., Type CW motor 
driving a 3%4-kw., 220-volt, 550-r.p.m., Type SK gen- 
erator, operated by a Class 12-300 drum controller, inter- 
locked with a Class 11-200 H push-button starter mounted 
on the switchboard. The output of the generator is fed 
to the switchboard from which various circuits branch 
off to outlets placed in the framework of the tables for 
purposes of operating small d.c. motors, heaters and other 
devices. 

On a second table are mounted fractional-horsepower 


Right—Switchboard oper- 
ating the display equip- 
ment, employing either 
“Nofuse” or standard 
fused cutouts and panel 
switches 





Left—The industrial display of 
the Westinghouse company, with 
externally operated switches at 
extreme left, control panel cen- 
ter, tables containing lighting 
and motor equipment and ad- 
vertising display racks at each 
i side 
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Proper handling of materials is one of the fundamentals of 
good industrial practice and in this respect this motor spec- 
ialist shop is a model. The entire display floor where mo- 
tors are shown is traversed by a 5-ton traveling crane with 
an I beam track upon which the smaller single track chain 
block travels. To increase its field of usefulness I beams 
were run at intervals under the mezzanine and to the rear 
Shop, interlocking with the crane 


A smaller “butcher rail” 
with chain block is used 
to convey cores, stators 
or rotors to the cleaning 
room, the bake oven next 
to it, or the dipping tank 
still farther on. Nowhere 
in the shop is it necessary 
to lift heavy equipment 
manually 


Left: The I beam rail 
continues through the 
shop and out the rear 
doorway for loading of 
trucks. A similar 5-ton 
traveling crane in the 
shop connects the display- 
room rail to any part of 
the shop or to the loading 
rail 





Type CAH, CDH and AR motors. One of the most inter- 
esting items of the exhibit is a 250 V.A. 115-volt d.c., to 
110-volt single-phase a.c. converter. Direct current is 
supplied from the generator and load is supplied by a 
Type CAH motor. 

On a third table are mounted Class 11,400-A5, Class 
11,200-B2, and Class 11,200-C5 starters conveniently ar- 
ranged for inspection, and on a fourth table are samples 
of the different lighting units and reflectors. Scattered 
around on the various tables are a number of Sentinel 
breakers, a section of a rotor from a line-start motor and 
other small items. 

The switchboard is of the steel-panel, dead-front type, 
with a special sub-panel insert for the purpose of showing 
the applications of the “Nofuse” switch and standard 
fused cutouts and panel switches. A very interesting 
demonstration of the new “Nofuse” switch can be made. 
The wiring is so arranged that a carbon circuit breaker 
is in series with the switch, the closing of which will 
throw a dead short circuit directly across the generator. 

Because of the time lag of the “Nofuse” switch, the 
circuit breaker opens first, producing a very wide and 
intense arc, as the generator is excited for 300 volts. 
After showing this effect the breaker is held in a closed 
position and the switch recloses and reopens again in 
about two seconds. This process has been repeated sev- 
eral hundred times and so far no appreciable effect has 
been noted on the operation of the switch. The demon- 
stration is a very convincing one and has received much 
comment and attention, particularly from architects, who 
see the possibilities of applications in new buildings. 

On the back of the switchboard are mounted a field 
rheostat and the Type 11,200 H starters for the operation 
of the motors, with push-buttons mounted on the front 
of the panel. <A d.c. ammeter and voltmeter are also 
mounted on the front of the board. 
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A 3-kw., 220-volt heater and a dry type transformer 
are set on the floor. Flexible leads make easy the demoz:- 
stration of this equipment. In one corner is a special 
pipe framework on which are mounted various styles of 
hand-operated switches, a class 10,700 auto starter and 
samples of troughing. The framework itself is assembled 
from standard fittings. 

The “Multiplex” display racks are mounted on columns. 
On these display pictures of various types of equipment 
not represented in the exhibit, views of installations, 
drawings and similar data are assembled. The exhibit 
is lighted by four chain fixtures and three spotlights 
placed at strategic points, the exhibit being lighted every 
night until midnight. 

To take advantage of such a selling tool requires an 
organization of personnel which can bring customers to 
it and sell the needs of such equipment. This organiza- 
tion must be backed by service facilities to do the instal- 
lation and to keep the equipment in condition after in- 
stallation. 

For some years Mr. Buzzell partially retired from 
active management of the company, although he has now 
again resumed personal supervision of the firm. How 
well his staff was organized was shown by the successful 
operation of the company during his illness. The staff 
consists of Louis J. Douat, general superintendent, and 
Victor A. Kuehn, superintendent of construction, with 
Mathew J. Buzzell, Mr. Buzzell’s son, and Keith Noble as 
sales engineers. Chris Banzet is shop foreman. By this 
departmentalization the three phases of the business are 
covered, namely, sales engineering, construction and shop. 

Shop equipment is particularly well laid out to facili- 
tate handling. A complete crane system, described in 
pictures on these pages, eliminates manual handling in 
any part of the shop. Special apparatus, some of it de- 
signed and made in the shop, is used for work control. 

The oven equipment is particularly well worked out. 
Adjacent to each other and served by a “butcher rail” 
crane, are a cleaning room, with motor-driven exhaust 
fans to carry off fumes, a bake-oven with recirculating 
features, and a dipping tank. The bake-oven has vault 
door construction, is full electric in operation, of 20 kw. 
capacity, with strap-wound heating elements, full auto- 
matic, motor operated, thermostatic control, maintaining 
a temperature of 225 deg. F. It is ventilated by means 
of an air intake carried over the top of the oven for 
preheating of the air. Air circulates, entering the four 
corners of the top, is drawn out at the bottom. By this 
means in 5 or 6 hours a motor can be baked, whereas 
under ordinary circumstances, with the moisture being 
retained in the oven, it would require 24 hours. 

An additional advantage of the location of these three 
units in the shop is that coils or newly wound stators or 
rotors can be preheated and completely dried out before 
dipping in varnish, thus absorbing more completely the 
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protecting varnish, and then being baked more quickly 
afterwards. Wet motors too can be dried out, revar- 
nished, rebaked and made as good as new. 

Other modern equipment, such as steel stockroom 
shelving, a complete winding gallery on the shop floor 
mezzanine, an elevator to the large basement storage 
space, facilitate handling of work. Large stockg of key 
material, paper pulleys, magnet wire and motor repair 
parts are kept. 

All of these facilities, plus a sales personnel, offer the 
manufacturer an outlet capable of giving customers com- 
plete service, and may well be considered an ideal dis- 
tribution set up. 
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A Meter Card 
Worth Keeping 


HANG THIS UP 
LM BACKSTRAND Backstrand Brothers 5 oeemien 
P al neediness 3779 Tenth Street Riverside, California ee eee 
Telephone 91 
Electric Machinery Dealers - Motors and Transformers Re-wound, 
| 





Repaired, Rented, Bought and Sold - Pulleys - Bearings - Machine Work 
READ YOUR METER 


toN ATR A> PERFECT 
REPAIRING 


ELECTRIC 
MOTOR 


bE IC™ Je tae Me 





In read 





SUGGESTIONS REGARDING OPERATION OF ELECTRIC MOTORS 
—————_———- MAKE SURE —__—______ 


s and oil drain plugs are tight he oil rimes are im proper position and turn free 





REPAIR 
SERVICE 


Sead Your Meter 


THESE PADS FREE 


Prompt 
Dependable 


UPON REQUEST 


HOUR READIN HOUR READIN KW 
ATE STAR 7 STOF en A 





BACKSTRAND BROTHERS 
Specialists in Motor Rewinding 
LET US REWIND YOUR BURNED-OUT MOTOR 


3779 Tenth Street 
Riverside 
California 


Telephone 
91 


“Our Work Is Best by Every Test” 





VERY motor shop has some sort of card on which 
is printed its name, phone numbers for emergency 
calls, and some other minor information. In planning 


such a card, Backstrand Bros., motor specialists of 
Riverside, Calif., wanted something different. They 
wanted to be sure that the card or whatever it was 


would be considered too valuable to throw away. Then 
it should be of some service to the customer. Last it 
should not be the usual boastful display of name only, 
but should tell the customer how to care for his motor. 

A meter-reading calendar was the result. As shown 
herewith, the results were achieved. The card is about 
9x12 in. in size, gives name, phone numbers, lists ser- 
vices offered. Then it shows a meter dial, tells how to 
read it. Next it lists a number of suggestions regard- 
ing the operation of electric motors. Below this is a 
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pad of meter reading sheets listing by columns the 
month, date, hour of start, first reading, hour of stop, 
second reading, difference in readings, hours run and 
total. 

Experience has proved that, while few actually take 
the trouble to read their meters, everyone tacks the 
calendar to the wall of the pump house and keeps it. 
Thus its value is recognized at least. As an adver- 
tising idea, it has 100 per cent acceptance. 
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Neater Installation 
With Fittings 





BRITTINGS often are more economical in the long run 

than pipe bends in an industrial installation where 
changes in the arrangement of machines are frequent. 
At the Los Angeles Can Co. a neat installation is made 
at the switchboard by bringing the conduit runs along 
the ceiling, supported by suspended pieces of channel 
iron, previously drilled on the ground to fit and easily 
put in place. The runs terminate in a conduit fitting 
from which they come down to the back of the board. 
Changes are easily made with this arrangement without 
scrapping long lengths of pipe previously bent. Note also 
how the lighting runs are brought into a short gutter at 


the top of the lighting distribution panel alongside the 
main board. 
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Safety Orders 
Under Revision 
By G. E. KimsBa.i 


Electrical Engineer, 
Industrial Accident 


California Commission 

HE Electrical Safety Orders of the California Indus- 

trial Accident Commission are being revised. Fol- 
lowing the usual custom, the commission requested 
various organizations and interests, representing both 
the employer and employee, to serve on this committee 
and assist the commission’s engineers in the work. A 
preliminary form of the orders was prepared by the 
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engineers and printed in rough form for the convenience 
of the committee. This form follows the general plan 
and arrangement of the National Electrical Code, but 
includes material relating to safety which is new or has 
been transferred from the old Electrical Safety Orders. 
In the interest of simplification and coordination, it is 
the policy of the commission to adopt national codes, in 
so far as they are applicable to safety in industry in this 
state. Safety to employees in industry in this state is 
the objective. 

The advisory electrical committee has submitted some 
excellent suggestions along this line to the commission. 
The committee consists of 121 members and alternates. 
They reviewed the orders from cover to cover and con- 
sidered over 425 written comments and suggestions dur- 
ing their deliberations. Four daily meetings were held 
in San Francisco and six in Los Angeles, each lasting five 
hours or more. The editing committee, consisting of the 
commission’s engineers assisted by several subcom- 
mittees, will prepare for publication, in form for further 
committee meetings and public hearings, such sugges- 
tions as were approved by the committee, after which 
they will be published in the form adopted. The date 
of the public hearings cannot be determined until the 
work of these committees has been completed. 





Letters to the Editor 





Government Report Supports Screen 


Editor, ELECTRICAL WEST: 


I have yours of May 25 enclosing a copy of Mr. Shirley 
Baker’s letter relative to the electric fish screen article in 
the May 1 ELecTRICAL WEsT. 

Before complying with what is evidently a request by Mr. 
Baker for a retraction of some of the statements contained 
in the article, I would suggest that the facts be checked into 
very carefully, possibly to avoid the necessity for a second 
retraction. 

The article we sent you* referred to a government report 
on the operation of the electric fish screen and quoted ver- 
batim from the report giving specific dates and places. No 
mention was made in our manuscript of a “recent” report to 
which Mr. Baker seems to take exception. 

The publication of extracts from the government report, I 
believe, would have forestalled any complaint by Mr. Baker, 
for they are authentic. We did not refer in our manuscript 
to the author of the report, but it was written by Mr. 
Shirley Baker in collaboration with Mr. U. B. Gilroy. (Re- 
port was titled, “Preliminary Report to the Hon. Henry 
O’Malley, Commissioner of Fisheries, Washington, D. C., on 
the Investigation of Methods and Means of Conserving Fish 
Life by Means of Proper Fish Screens and Fish Ladders, by 
Shirley Baker and U. B. Gilroy, engineers, San Francisco, 
Calif., Nov. 30, 1928.) For your information I am forward- 
— original of the report. 

r. Baker in his letter states the experiment was con- 
ducted in a hatchery pond of still water under conditions 
differing widely from those existing at irrigation diversions. 
Yet in his report, pp. 5 and 6, it is stated: “The results of 
the preliminary experiments with the Burkey Fish Deflector 
at Delph Creek Hatchery were sufficiently positive to fully 
justify a test of the device under actual field conditions on a 
large diversion. Accordingly, with the cooperation of the 
U. S. Reclamation Service an experimental installation was 
made under our direction this fall, on the Tieton Canal of 
the Yakima project.” 

Mr. Baker’s letter further states that the operation of the 
screen at the Tieton Canal was not satisfactory. Yet what 
Mr. Baker’s own report says relative to this installation is 
quite the contrary, and it concludes with this paragraph on 
p. 8, as follows: 

“Electric Screens—Diversions of any size can be effec- 
tively and economically protected against the entrance. of 
fish by means of the electric fish ‘screen,’ ‘stop,’ or ‘diverter.’ 
* The article as originally submitted to the editors contained ex- 

tracts from the report but for space reasons was briefed and 

merely made to refer to the report. This undoubtedly added to 
the confusion and is regretted.—The Editors. 
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The electric field of such an installation can be established 
and controlled so as to prevent injury to the fish. : 

“The Burkey Electric Fish Diverter, used on the experi- 
ments in the Tieton Canal of the Yakima project, has proved 
itself a practical device.” : 

I regret exceedingly that I may have been the innocent 
cause of getting your publication mixed up in a controversy, 
and am very much surprised that Mr. Baker should repudiate 
his own official government report. Hence my suggestion that 
after you have all the facts you will probably find it unneces- 
sary to retract any of the statements made in the article. 

Yours very truly, 
J. O. CASE, 
President, Quality Electric Co., Ltd., Los Angeles. 


Booklets Won't Sell Lighting 


Editor, ELECTRICAL WEST: ; 

I have just gone through your very wonderful issue where 
once more you carry the association papers, and I was par- 
ticularly interested in the booklet which the commercial 
lighting committee has prepared to aid the electrical 
contractor. 

I sense that this work was done because the power com- 
panies in the association felt the need for encouraging the 
contractor to sell more lighting. I may be wrong, but I don’t 
believe that they can get very far with contractors with that 
type of booklet. It didn’t impress me as something that was 
helpful to the contractor, nor was it encouraging. _ 

he only reason I am writing in this fashion is because 
power companies, or associations of power companies, every 
now and then make an effort to secure the cooperation of 
electrical contractors. When these things fail, as they do so 
frequently, the power companies invariably place the blame 
upon the contractors. 

"Faden some blame should be attached to the contractors, 
but it is my opinion that the greatest blame should be placed 
upon the way in which the idea was developed and carried out. 

I also object a little bit to some of the preambles to these 
various plans. In this particular one, the contractors are 
told in the very beginning that they haven’t been sable to sell 
lighting and that they are still in the mechanics class, and 
have no appreciation of their civic standing in the com- 
munity. That isn’t so. They have sold lighting and lots of it. 
The contractors that are doing 80 per cent of the work, as 
you well know, have better living conditions and more money 
in the bank than most power company employees. As for 
their civic standing, I venture to say that fully as many 
mayors, presidents of Chambers of Commerce, Rotary heads, 
etc., will be found among the electrical contractors as among 
any other group in the electrical industry, 

I am merely pointing this out because the power company 
approach to trade relations is the “holier than thou” attitude. 
If these fellows would get down to earth and become human 
they would make much more rapid progress in trade relations 
and secure infinitely more cooperation and assistance from 
the electrical contractor. 

Sincerely yours, 
S. B. WILLIAMs, 
General Manager, “Electrical Contracting.” 


Manufacturers—Speak Up 


Editor, ELECTRICAL WEST: 

Several times you have given us publicity by articles and 
pictures appearing in your publication “Electrical West, 
showing various devices which we have developed in our 
shop for use in connection with electric motor repairing. 

You are probably well aware of the large field this mag- 
azine covers, but nevertheless it will probably interest you to 
know that we have received correspondence with regard to 
these devices from points as far apart on the globe as 
Milano, Italy, and Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Naturally, being in the electric motor business we are 
particularly interested in the “Motor Forum Section. 
Through this department we have received many helpful 
ideas, and it is of great value to the Electric Motor Spec- 
ialist as a medium for the interchanging of ideas covering 
shop and business methods. 

At present there is considerable criticism of the electric 
motor manufacturers’ sales policy by the motor specialists. 
You have had several splendid articles by them. The manu- 
facturers, however, either would not or could not reply, and 
we would like to suggest that you make an effort to have the 
manufacturers present their views through your columns. 

Yours very truly, 
C. F. BACKSTRAND 
Backstrand Brothers, Riverside, Calif. 
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Electrical Tax Bill Leaves Difficult 
Interpretations to Utilities 


T 5 o’clock on June 5 President 

Hoover signed a bill providing for 
the biggest collection of taxes ever im- 
posed by the United States in peace 
times, thus taking a long step toward 
the balancing of the national budget. 
The bill, which is expected to return 
some $1,118,500,000 in revenue to the 
treasury, went into effect on June 21, 
affecting in some wise every man, 
woman and child in the country. 

Probably the most controversial pro- 
vision was that imposing a tax of 3 per 
cent on electrical energy for domestic 
and commercial consumption. As orig- 
inally reported to the Senate, the bill 
provided for a tax of 5 per cent of 
gross receipts to be paid by the power 
companies out of net income, but this 
was changed to a 3 per cent tax to be 
paid by the consumer, chiefly because it 
was thought that a tax on gross re- 
ceipts would put some companies out 
of business, with resultant unemploy- 
ment. 

Because of the confusion resulting 
from the changing and rechanging of 
certain provisions of the electrical tax 
and from the debating about it, inter- 
pretations in the newspapers and trade 
press often have not been clear. Perti- 
nent facts relative to the impost are: 


1. It must be paid by the consumer 
and collected by the vendor. 


2. Municipal plants are not exempt, 
and customers of municipal plants also 
are subject to the levy. 


3. The United States, any state, any 
territory or political subdivision there- 
of, and the District of Columbia are 
exempt from the tax. 


4. The tax is to be paid on all pay- 
ments for electric service whether 
energy is used or not, whether the pay- 
ment is a “minimum charge,” “flat 
charge” or otherwise. 


5. Industrial users of electricity are 
exempt from the tax, as are users of 
power for irrigation. In interpreting 
“the domestic and commercial con- 
sumption” clause the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue defines industrial con- 
sumption as follows: “Electrical energy 
for industrial use includes that used 
generally for industrial purposes (man- 
ufacturing, processing, mining, refining, 
irrigation, ship-building, building con- 
struction, etc.) and that used by public 
utilities (water works, telephone, tele- 
graph and radio companies, railroads 
and other common carriers) .” 


6. The life of the tax is for approxi- 
mately two years (to July 1, 1934). 


The interpretation leaves much to 
the utilities because the bureau speci- 
fies that “persons claiming exemption 
on grounds of industrial use must fur- 
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nish satisfactory evidence to the per- 
sons furnishing such energy.” For in- 
stance, the position of electric railroads 
is not yet clear as conflicting decisions 
exist as to their claims under the class- 
ification of common carriers. More- 
over, shall agricultural uses of elec- 
tricity such as milking, milk separation, 
spraying, etc., be included as industrial, 
commercial or domestic consumption? 
Similarly, cases where doubt exists 
as to classifications such as assembling 
plants, businesses where both commer- 
cial and industrial work is done under 
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Judges in Deadlock; 
Prize Award Delayed 


Because a total of 1,338 names 
were entered in the Pacific Coast 
Electrical Bureau-ELEctRicAL WEST 
name contest, more than were ex- 
pected when the judges decided 
that two weeks would be enough 
time in which to select the winner, 
the announcement of the lucky per- 
son and the name selected as best 
for describing and selling electric 
heat has been postponed until next 
month. At that time, in the Aug- 
ust issue of EvecrricaL West, the 
choice will be made public. 

Preliminary choices have been 
made by members of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the bureau, 
who are the judges, but the mem- 
bers are in a deadlock as to the 


best of those names remaining in 
the finals. 


Oe 


the same roof and energy metered 
through one meter, strictly office build- 
ings occupied by industrial concerns, 
and many others present difficulties 
which can be solved only after involved 
adjudication. 

Although the act as originally pre- 
pared included gas for taxation, as 
signed it does not tax gas, although 
levies are imposed on telegraph, tele- 
phone, radio and cable facilities. 


Public Ownership Advocates 
Protest Tax 


Claiming that the electric tax is 
illegal with respect to municipally- 
owned plants because it imposes an in- 
direct tax against states, counties and 
municipalities, public ownership advo- 
cates, meeting in northern California, 
advised municipalities and other politi- 
cal subdivisions operating such plants 
to refuse to collect the tax for the fed- 
eral government unless forced to do so. 
If compelled, the publicly-owned plants 





were urged to pay under protest and 
contest validity of the law in court. 
Civic officials were asked to demand 
that Congress, before adjourning, agree 
to the following amendment to the act: 
“In the enforcement of the revenue act 
of 1932, the federal government shall 
not impose any obligation upon any 
state or territory or political subdivis- 
ion thereof, or the District of Columbia, 
or the officers and employees thereof.” 
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San Joaquin Rehearing 


Petition Denied 


No action has been taken by the 
San Joaquin Light & Power Corp. on 
the denial by the California Railroad 
Commission of a petition for a rehear- 
ing of the rate case, decision on which 
was handed down last month. (ELEC- 
TRICAL WeEsT, June 1, p. 579.) The 
executive committee of Pacific Gas and 
Electric Co., major stockholder in San 
Joaquin, met on Tuesday, June 21, but 
the expected decision, whether or not 
the case would be appealed to the fed- 
eral court, was not announced. 

Contending that the decision, which 
ordered a reduction of $650,000 in rates, 
was faulty in that it would constitute 
confiscation of their properties, the 
San Joaquin and Midland Counties 
Public Service corporations had filed 
the petition soon after the reduction 
was ordered. Lacking an appeal and 
the granting of an injunction by July 
1, the lower rates become effective in 
the San Joaquin valley territory on 
that date. 

The city of Fresno, around which the 
case revolves, also petitioned for a re- 
hearing, but this was denied at the 
same time. Fresno contended that the 
rate base allowed by the commission 
was too high by $3,000,000, that the 
order should have allowed the company 
to earn 6 per cent instead of 7.5 per 
cent, that the companies actually will 
earn 22 per cent on their capital invest- 
ments, and that domestic rate reduc- 
tions were too low. 
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Seattle City Council 
Acts on Diablo Bids 


Further legislation by the Seattle 
city council is necessary if any of the 
bids submitted for the completion of 
the Diablo power house and construc- 
tion of a transmission line from Skagit 
River are to be acceptable. 

As there were no bids for the out- 
right purchase of the $3,500,000 worth 
of bonds involved (ELECTRICAL WEST, 
May 1, 1932, p. 256) and as four bid- 
ders who agreed to take the bonds as 
payment did not accompany their offers 
with the customary bid bonds, a meet- 
ing of the mayor, city council and 
board of public works will be held to 
decide the next step. A spread of 
more than $1 million between high and 
low bids is unusual and is believed to 
have resulted from uncertainty regard- 
ing the current value of the bonds un- 
der present market conditions. 
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Edison Offers L.A. Bureau 
10-Year Power Contract 


Southern California Edison Co. Ltd., 
through Fred B. Lewis, vice-president 
and general manager, on May 25 offered 
the Los Angeles Bureau of Power and 
Light certain electrical energy, steam 
plant standby service and rate reduc- 
tions in return for delay in construc- 
tion of the bureau’s proposed steam 
generating station at Wilmington. The 
offer was made to the Board of Water 
and Power Commissioners, who in- 
structed a member of the city’s legal 
staff and E. F. Scattergood, chief elec- 
trical engineer of the bureau, to frame 
a reply. No answer has been made to 
date. 

In his offer, Mr. Lewis proposed that 
the city and the company join in a 10- 
year contract whereby the company 
would continue to sell the bureau the 
energy it required above its own pro- 
duction and the city would avail itself 
of the company’s Long Beach steam 
plant for standby service, rates to be 
subject, with the approval of the Cali- 
fornia Railroad Commission, to a 6 per 
cent reduction on Jan. 1, 1933, and a 
further reduction one year later. 

Construction of the steam plant, the 
Edison official pointed out, would create 
a duplication of facilities and, after the 
entry of Hoover Dam power, the plant 
would remain idle except for standby 
service. The two units of the plant 
would cost $12 millions, he said, and the 
expenditure would deplete the bureau’s 
funds, necessitating a bond issue for the 
construction of the Hoover Dam trans- 
mission line. 

Mr. Lewis also cited the heavy com- 
mitments of the city to take power and 
water from the dam, and emphasized 
the necessity for conserving cash and 
credit resources. 


Bureau Asks Bids on 

First Unit 

In spite of the offer of the Edison 
company, the Bureau of Power and 
Light late last month called for bids 
and offered specifications on the first 
60,000-kw. turbo-generator for the pro- 
posed 240,000-kw. steam plant at Wilm- 
ing:on. This would indicate that the 
power company’s offer has been refused, 
although no definite word to that effect 
has been published. Available for im- 
mediate construction of the plant is 
some $3 millions in the bureau 
treasury. 

At the same time, the bureau an- 
nounced plans to construct a $500,000 
distribution substation in Hollywood to 
meet increased demands in the district, 
load having increased rapidly. 


v 


SAMUEL INSULL resigned last month 
as head of the public utility system he 
founded, giving ill health as the rea- 
son. Tangled financial affairs, culmi- 
nating in receivership for three of his 
holding companies, has put a great 
strain on the industry leader in recent 
months and he relinquished his place as 
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board chairman of such companies as 
Commonwealth Edison Co., Public Ser- 
vice Co. of Northern [Illinois and 
Middle West Utilities. His holdings 
are located in 28 states and Canada 
with at least 100 individual companies. 
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Tacoma City Fathers 
Deny Utility Moratorium 


Although Tacoma business men ap- 
pealed to the city council to grant 
Puget Sound Power & Light Co. a one- 
year moratorium so that the company 
will not be required to cease power 
service in Tacoma at the end of 1932, 
the city fathers refused to consider 
such a proposal. The council prev- 
iously has denied the utility a new 
franchise to replace that which expires 
at the end of the year, so the company 
must start at once to turn over all of 
its power customers to the City Light 
Department unless the council rescinds 
its action. 

Declaring that the city cannot afford 
to lose the money spent by the power 
company ($240,000 in salaries, $400,000 
for supplies in 1931) the business men 
are fighting any action which will 
cause the utility to move its district 
offices at this time. 
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Commission Approves 
New Utility District 


Oregon’s Hydro-electric Commission, 
reporting on the advisability of creat- 
ing the Hood River Peoples’ Utility 
District, found that if bonds to the 
amount of $914,641, bearing not more 
than 5 per cent interest, can be sold at 
par, it would be financially feasible for 
the district to be formed and to pur- 
chase and distribute or generate and 
distribute electrical energy. 

Commission engineers estimated that 
the hydraulic works and 5,400-hp. gen- 
erating plant for this project would 
cost $366,436, the transmission and dis- 
tribution system $521,955, and interest 
during construction $26,250. 

People in the district, now being 
served by the Pacific Power & Light 
Co., paid 3.02c. per kilowatt-hour dur- 
ing 1931, the commission found, and 
that such financing as outlined would 
enable the district to sell electricity at 
2.70c. per kilowatt-hour, a saving of 
$16,000 per year. 

Acquisition of the transmission and 
distribution system of the Pacific Power 
& Light Co. in the territory and the 
subsequent purchase of electricity from 
the utility is recommended in the report 
as the best plan of procedure. 


N.E.L.A. Booklet Shows Value of Lighting Campaigns 





O ILLUSTRATE graphically the 

immense value in added load and 
selling profit which arises from even a 
meager campaign to sell increased 
home lighting, a booklet has been pre- 
pared and circulated by the domestic 
lighting committee of the N.E.L.A. 
with the offer of assistance to any 
power company in outlining sales plans 
of this nature. The book, two pages of 
which are shown, contains many pic- 
tures and charts illustrating such facts 
as: The filling of one empty socket in 
each wired home with a 40-watt lamp 
would account for approximately 
$47,300,000 in revenue during the life 
of the lamps, and the replacing of one 


40-watt lamp in each of these homes 
with one 60-watt lamp would yield 
some $23,600,000 in added revenue. 
Among the many subjects upon which 
the committee has gathered informa- 
tion are: How to promote home light- 
ing through advertising and publicity, 
how to conduct empty socket activities, 
how to sell portable lamps, how to sell 
lighting fixtures, how to organize a 
home lighting department, and how to 
prepare cooperative sales programs 
with architects, builders and con- 
tractors. Information regarding any 
such material can be obtained from the 
committee at N.E.L.A. headquarters, 
420 Lexington Ave., New York City. 
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Important Decision up to Oregon Commissioner 
In Northwestern Rate Case 


ONCERNING itself chiefly with 

the management contract of North- 
western Electric Co. with Electric Bond 
& Share Co., the valuation of the com- 
pany’s properties, and the basis on 
which the property might be split be- 
tween Oregon and Washington for rate- 
making purposes, the second phase of 
the Oregon Public Service Commis- 
sioner’s investigation into the rates of 
the Northwestern Electric Co. com~- 
menced May 24 and closed June 4, to 
be reopened for arguments around the 
last of June. 

For the Bond & Share contract, 
Northwestern Electric pays 1.5 per 
cent of gross earnings (some $55,000 
annually), but L. T. Merwin, vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Portland utility, testified that the affil- 
iation resulted in a saving of more 
than $54,000 anuually, chiefly through 
purchases of supplies, group insurance 
and statistical, auditing, tax and in- 
spection services. 

In addition to these tagged values, 
he showed that a volume of information 
bearing on successful business policies 
in all phases of utility management 
had accrued to the Portland company 
as actual services of value, but not re- 
ducible accurately to dollars and cents. 
John A. Laing, vice-president and gen- 
eral attorney for Northwestern, re- 
ferred to the financial advantages re- 
ceived by his company from American 
Power & Light Co. and Electric Bond 
& Share Co., showing that the financ- 
ing of various improvements over the 
past five years could not have been ac- 
complished without holding-company 
facilities and, in fact, that the existence 
of some $3,000,000 of unfunded debt 
now owed American Power & Light 
Co. on account of property additions 
and betterment would present a very 
serious financial situation if owed to 
ordinary banking houses. 


S. R. Inch, erecutive vice-president 
of Bond & Share, who with C. E. 
McBride, assistant general auditor, 
came from New York to testify at the 
hearing, outlined the corporate struc- 
ture of his company in its relation to 
holding and supervising operating com- 
panies. Among other things, he pointed 
out that not a single operating company 
in the supervised group possessed un- 
funded obligations running to any 
financial institution or company other 
than its holding company, and that the 
financing of operating companies would 
have been impossible by any other 
method. Mr. McBride testified to the 
cost of rendering service to the super- 
vised companies, showing by one 
method of calculation that service ren- 
dered Northwestern Electric has cost 
the parent company 1.683c. per dollar 
of operating revenue of the former, 
and by another method had cost 1.423c. 
Actual costs, therefore, have been very 
close to the actual charges made for 
the service. 

In the matter of book-cost valuation, 
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only a small difference was developed 
between experts of the commission and 
those of the power company. 

Questions of law and economics must 
be solved by the commissioner in his 
final decision, it was disclosed: Should 
the rate case be limited to properties 
physically located in Oregon, or should 
producing facilities in Washington, 
really a part of the Oregon operations, 
be included? And should the operating 
circumstances of a competing utility in 
the same field be taken into account? 

Real division of opinion developed on 
the first question, the commissioner 
holding that allocation should be made 
on the basis of kilowatt-hour sales (49 
per cent in Oregon, 51 per cent in 
Washington) and company representa- 
tives contending that, as the property 
was a single economic unft incapable of 
fair and accurate division geographic- 
ally, the split should be made on a gross 
revenue basis, 71 per cent to Oregon, 
29 per cent to Washington. The money- 
making properties are in Oregon, the 
company claims, and it would be unfair 
to evaluate returns only on the “milk- 
producing half of the cow.” 

It has been apparent from the start 


. 
Olympics Swimming Pool 





of the hearings that any lowering of 
rates for the Northwestern company 
would have an effect on the rates of 
Portland General Electric Co., compet- 
ing in the same field, yet the rates of 
the latter company, based upon invest- 
ment and return, may be such that an 
adjustment cannot be made for eco- 
nomic reasons. 

Arguments to be heard before a final 
decision is reached preclude any possi- 
bility of action until the middle of July. 
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TULARE, CALIF., has rejected the pro- 
posal of Southern California Edison 
Co. Ltd. to cut agricultural power rates 
in the company’s San Joaquin valley 
district if the city would discontinue 
its condemnation proceedings now under 
way to acquire the distribution system 
within the city limts. The Edison 
company’s offer was made by W. C. 
McWhinney, commercial manager. The 
California Railroad Commission has 
postponed its hearing in Tulare until a 
later date. 


ELECTRICAL West INDEX—Copies of 
the index to Volume 68 of ELECTRICAL 
WEST, covering the issues from Janu- 
ary to June, inclusive, 1932, are avail- 
able to all subscribers who request 
them by writing to this publication, 883 
Mission St., San Francisco. 





UILT by the Los Angeles Play- 

ground and Recreation Depart- 
ment for the forthcoming Olympics at 
Los Angeles, the Olympic games swim- 
ming pool is equipped for both under- 
water and over-head illumination. The 
pool adjoins the Olympic stadium near 
Exposition Park. Lighting equipment 
includes 40 under-water lights of 400 
watts each and 42 over-head lights of 


varying capacity, totaling 42,000 
watts. 
The pool is 20x50 meters inside 


measurement. Depth is from 1.7 me- 


ters to 5.2 meters. Diving equipment 
includes four spring-boards and three 
diving platforms, the highest being 20 
meters from the water. Fresh water 
is used in the pool, at a temperature 
of 82 deg. F. The water is kept cir- 
culating constantly, and is changed 
completely three times each 24 hours. 
Stands at each side of the pool provide 


seating capacity for 10,000 persons. 
Half are permanent seats, and half 
temporary stands. Try-outs for the 


Olympics has already been held in the 
pool in night contests. 
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Supreme Court Upholds 
Water Bond Issue 


California’s Supreme Court early 
last month validated the right of the 
Metropolitan Water District to issue 
$220 millions in bonds to bring Colo- 
rado River water into southern Cali- 
fornia, upholding the previous ruling 
of the Los Angeles Superior Court. In 
the ruling, each of the points raised in 
the suit instituted by a representative 
of the taxpayers definitely is set aside. 

Not until July 2, however, could the 
water district officials proceed with the 
sale of bonds, and work on the acque- 
duct cannot proceed until a block of the 
bonds is sold. 


Will Request Loan 
From R.F.C 


Authorization of its representatives 
at Washington to make application to 
the Reconstruction Finance Corp. for 
$100 millions to finance early construc- 
tion of the acqueduct has been voted 
by the directors of the Metropolitan 
Water District. The step was taken in 
anticipation of the passage of legisla- 
tion by Congress enlarging the powers 
of the R.F.C. so it can advance money 
for public and semi-public projects, 
self-sustaining financially. Reports in- 
dicate that, should Congress pass such 
legislation, the finance group would 
lend a sympathetic ear to the request. 


Engineers Report on 
Power Purchases 


Reporting on the best means of sup- 
plying power for construction purposes 
along the aqueduct to be built to the 
Colorado River, a board of consulting 
engineers employed by the Metropolitan 
Water District recommended the pur- 
chase of power from established operat- 
ing companies in the district, although, 
the board found, “in case satisfactory 
contracts cannot be made, it will be 
entirely feasible to install diesel electric 
plants to supply the needs.” 

As power should be available before 
actual construction begins, the board 
suggested that bids be obtained from 
operating companies for a power supply 
on the line of the specifications which 
have been prepared. If the bids are 
satisfactory, contracts can be drawn, 
but if the bids prove unsatisfactory, 
this course will allow time for the de- 
velopment of the diesel plants men- 
tioned. 
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Idaho Kw.-hr. Tax Nets 
Less Than Expected 


Idaho Power Co. and Utah Power & 
Light Co. last month paid the State of 
Idaho $213,580.25, representing eleven 
months’ collections of the so-called 
kilowatt-hour tax. Washington Water 
Power Co. and the Chelan Power Co. 
have not paid their part of the tax as 
yet, but the tax bureau estimates that 
total payments from the two will add 
about $30,000. 

Allowing some $25,000 for the final 
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Pacific Coast Men Receive Major 
Awards in Arc Welding Contest 


os of the first three prizes in the 
second Lincoln Arc Welding Prize 
Competition, sponsored by The Lincoln 
Electric Co., Cleveland, Ohio, were won 
by Pacific Coast men. First prize, 
$7,500, went to Lt. Com. Homer N. 
Wallin and Lt. Henry A. Schade, both 
of the navy yard at Mare Island, Calif. 
Third prize was won by H. H. Tracy, 
structural engineer, Southern Cali- 
fornia Edison Co. Ltd., who gets $1,500. 
The winning paper, “The Design and 
Construction of an Arc Welded Naval 
Auxiliary Vessel,” describes the build- 
ing of such a vessel for use with the 
fleet at San Pedro Harbor. Welding 
reduces the vessel’s weight, the au- 
thors showed, and also made possible 
a 10 per cent saving in total cost as 
compared with a riveted ship. 


Mr. Tracy wrote on “The Applica- 
tion of Arc Welding to the Design of 
Steel Buildings for the Resistance of 
Earthquake Forces,” dealing directly 
with the construction of the Edison 
Bldg. in Los Angeles. (See ELECTRI- 
CAL WEST, May 1, 1931.) 

Additional winners from the Pacific 
Coast, each of whom received $100, 
were Gilbert Schaller, associate pro- 


month’s collections for the first year, 
it has been estimated that the law will 
yield but $300,000, as contrasted with 
the $500,000 estimate made by propo- 
nents of the tax. Part of this de- 
creased yield is attributable to economic 
conditions, although authorities hold 
that most of the decrease is the result 
of the action of the companies in dis- 
continuing, to a large extent, operations 
in their Idaho plants. 

v 


Pasadena Asked to Stop 
Selling Lamps at Cost 


Petitions are being circulated in 
Pasadena, Calif., which request the city 
board of directors to abandon the pres- 
ent practice of the city of selling elec- 
tric lamps to local citizens at cost. The 
movement, sponsored by a number of 
Pasadena business men who believe the 
city should not engage in the mer- 
chandising business, is said to be gain- 
ing in favor, and will be submitted to 
the Chamber of Commerce at an early 
date for an expression. 

This is not the first time there has 
been agitation to close the re-~1] lamp 
sales department at the city hall. The 
last movement, some five years ago, 
was killed by the city directors who 
received hundreds of personal calls, 
letters and petitions from citizens who 
objected to the proposed abandonment 
of the sales plan. 

The city lamp department is oper- 
ated entirely without profit and the 
lamps are sold at cost. Local electrical 
dealers declare this to be unfair com- 
petition by the city which these same 
dealers help to support. The present 
movement is said to be supported by 








J. C. Lincoln, chairman of the board, 
Lincoln Electric Co., signing the first 
three checks to contest winners 


fessor of shop engineering, University 
of Washington, Seattle, and Albert de 
Pfyffer, structural engineering depart- 
ment, Pacific Electric Railway Co., Los 
Angeles. 

An unusual feature of the awards 
was that the checks of the major win- 
ners were made of steel. To collect 
the money from the banks, both the 
naval officers and Mr. Tracy had to 
carry an electric torch with which to 
endorse the checks. 


merchants other than the electrical 

dealers. Those merchants supporting 

the plan contend that the city has no 

more justification for selling lamps 

than for selling groceries or dry goods. 
v 


Cities Service Makes 
First Salary Cut 


Public Service Company of Colorado 
has filed notice with the state indus- 
trial commission of its intention to re- 
duce salaries of its employees, effective 
July 20. This reduction is understood 
to be part of a general program placed 
in effect on all properties of Cities 
Service Co., and is the first to be made 
by the Doherty interests. 

According to the schedule, all sal- 
aries under $2,400 will be cut 10 per 
cent; from $2,400 to $4,000, 12 per 
cent; from $4,000 to $7,500, 15 per 
cent; above $7,500, 20 per cent. The 
saving to the Colorado company is esti- 
mated to be $350,000 a year. 

v 


Coast Speakers Win 
At Atlantic City 


Pacific Coast representatives in the 
annual employees’ speaking contest 
literally talked themselves into the 
money at the N.E.L.A. convention at 
Atlantic City last month. Mrs. Edith 
Hammond, San Joaquin Light & Power 
Corp., took second place among the 
nation’s women employees to win a $500 
purse, and Brennand Singleton, The 
Southern Sierras Power Co., won third 
place in the men’s division and a $400 
purse. (ELECTRICAL WEST, June 1, p. 
583.) 
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Columbia Basin Project 
Feasible, Says Expert 


Declaring that government construc- 
tion of the $185 million Grand Coulee- 
Columbia Basin project in Washington 
would save money, Major J. S. Butler, 
army engineer, reported to the House 
of Representatives irrigation committee 
the result of his studies. His belief is 
based upon the assumption that the 
government would pay but 4 per cent 
interest on the money invested, whereas 
a private concern would have to pay 6 
per cent. 

Built by the government, the power 
would cost 1.14 mills per kilowatt-hour, 
he explained, and could be sold for 2 
mills. The proposed installed capacity 
would be so great, equaling Niagara 
Falls and exceeding Boulder Dam, that 
the plant would pay for itself in 30 
years with such a program. 

“The power,” he said, “can be de- 
livered 200 miles away, at Seattle for 


instance, cheaper than it can be pro- 
duced 


locally by steam. It is the 
greatest power stream in the country.” 
v 


Stone & Webster Book 


Records Pioneer Work 


Among the achievements of Stone & 
Webster, Inc., since its founding in 
1888, as cited in a book just issued by 
the organization, are: Completion of 
more than $1 billion worth of construc- 
tion; more than 3,200,000 hp. in steam 
plants, about 10 per cent of the nation’s 
central station total, designed and built; 
1,235,000 hp. in hydro plants, about 8 
per cent of the total, designed and con- 
structed; and over $7 millions worth of 
property appraised. Much of this 
activity has been in the West, where 
the organization has been operating for 
years. 

For the first time, a chart in the 
book sets forth the working relation- 
ship between the parent company and 
its various subsidiaries which function 
as a unit in a broad field, embracing 
engineering construction and finance 
and the ownership and supervision of 
public utilities. Originally incorpor- 
ated with a capital of $4,000, the organ- 
ization now has assets of $400 millions. 


. 
Girl First-Aiders Give 
Public Demonstration 


A girls’ first-aid team from Public 
Service Company of Colorado gave 
practical application of their art on 
June 16, when they ministered to vic- 
tims of an automobile accident. Having 
seen their patients safely en route to 
a hospital, the girls proceeded to their 
destination and won a silver loving cup, 
emblem of their skill in competition 
with a picked team of men first-aiders. 

Under the supervision of Miss Stella 
Marple, coach, the young ladies were 
motoring from Denver to compete with 
firemen at the Second Annual Colorado 
Firemen’s College in Colorado Springs. 
Twenty-five miles south of Denver, a 
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Westinghouse Employee Campaign Extended 
As May Quota Is Oversold 


ALES totaling $1,503,268 in May 

are reported as the result of the 
first 30 days of the Westinghouse May- 
June employee sales campaign. This 
fine showing prompted company officials 
to extend the contest until July 1, 
which gives the employee-salesmen time 
to close partially-made sales and to see 
other prospects missed in the first 
month’s rush. 

Some 35,000 employees participated, 
developing 35,607 sales, more than the 
pledge of one sale per employee. Orders 
ranged from small table appliances to 
contracts covering multi-unit apartment 
house installations of refrigerators, 
ranges, lighting units, etc. The addi- 
tional month gives these workers a bit 
of the June wedding and commence- 
ment business. This, coupled with the 
fact that the 5 per cent government 
tax on refrigerators became effective 
June 21, prompted officials to predict 


large sedan was crowded into the ditch 
and overturned, injuring two of the 
occupants. Miss Marple directed her 
team in the treatment for shock, lacera- 
tions and contusions suffered by a 
woman and her young son, hailed a 
passing automobile and_ sent. the 
patients to Denver. Arriving in Colo- 
rado Springs, the girls partook of a 
hearty banquet in their honor, changed 
to “work” clothes and defeated their 
male rivals in a hotly-contested exhi- 
bition match. As a climax to a thrill- 
ing trip, Miss Lucille Rose, “patient” 
of the girls’ first-aid group, volunteered 
to be “saved” by a handsome fireman 
who brought her down from the fire 
tower in approved rescue fashion. 
Feminine who 


first-aiders doubly- 
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“Frozen Music” Attracts Crowds 


even better results for June. 

While the major drive ends July 1, 
Westinghouse officials, with H. C. 
Thomas, general manager of the em- 
ployee campaign, are working out a 
permanent form of organization by 
which all employees will remain sales- 
men, it was announced. 


General Electric Employees 

In Campaign 

General Electric Co. also announced 
an employee campaign for the month 
of June, as did a dozen or more nation- 
wide concerns. General Electric ex- 
pects its huge army of men and women 
workers to solicit friends, relatives, and 
neighbors in much the same way that 
Westinghouse employees have done. 
Under the plan announced, the com- 
pany will pay the employee unearthing 
a prospect 5 per cent commission on 
any sales made prior to July 1. 


distinguished themselves were the 
Misses Mildred Brady, Frances Berto- 
luza, Alice Bruce, Helen Wick and 
Ruth Broderick. 


v 

Los ANGELES’ BOARD OF WATER AND 
POWER commissioners on June 3 ap- 
proved a new schedule of street light- 
ing rates providing for a reduction of 
approximately 18 per cent, and also 
ordered reductions of rates for power 
served several of the larger industrial 
consumers of the municipal bureau of 
power and light. The board also sent 
to federal officials at Washington a 
letter of protest against proposed leg- 
islation which would permit the states 
of Arizona and Nevada to levy a tax 
on power produced at Hoover Dam. 










More than 5,000 Denver citizens visited the cooperative 
electric refrigeration style show held under the auspices of 
the Rocky Mountain Division, N.E.L.A., and the Electrical 


League of Colorado. 


The show was in a downtown business 


block and all day and evening crowds drifted in and out, at- 
tracted by “frozen music”’—a radio within a refrigerator at 
at the entrance—and by the young lady shown above 
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News Shorts 





@ CALIFORNIA’S RAILROAD COMMISSION 

has approved a Coast Counties Gas 
and Electric Co., Santa Cruz, Calif., 
reduction in agricultural power rates, 
saving $10,000 annually to consumers 
in the territory. 


@ OAKLAND, CALIF. again _ has 

awarded Pacific Gas and Electric 
Co. the street lighting contract for 
the city. 


@ ELeEcTRICAL PRODUCTS corporations 

of Washington, Montana, Utah and 
Colorado, neon sign manufacturers, 
will merge into one company, under a 
plan accepted by the interested com- 
panies. The new company will be af- 
filiated with Claude Neon Electrical 
Products Corp., Los Angeles, and con- 
trol of the neon sign business in the 
Far West is contemplated. 


@ RoseEVILLE, CALIF., transferred 

$1,500 from its municipally-owned 
light system to start a municipally- 
owned garbage system. 


@ SALT RIiveR VALLEY WATER USERS’ 

ASSN., Phoenix, Ariz., is considering 
a plan to bring $3,500,000 into the val- 
ley through the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. and the intermediate credit bank, 
to finance farm operations and make 
water payments. 


@ West Coast Power Co. plans a 
$12,000 power dam project on the 
Willapa River near South Bend., Wash. 


@ IDAHO’s PuBLIC UTILITIES COMMIs- 

SION met on June 15 at Wallace for 
a hearing on the rates of Public Utili- 
ties Consolidated Corp., and on June 
17 at Coeur d’Alene for a hearing on 
the rates of the Spirit Lake Land Co., 
which supplies Spirit Lake with elec- 
tricity. 


@ VERONIA, ORE., issued an ultimatum 

to the Oregon Gas & Electric Co. 
that city street lights would be cut off 
on July 1 unless electric light rates for 
all consumers in that city were reduced. 


@ NATIONAL UTILITIES, subsidiary of 

B. C. Electric Power & Gas Co., will 
erect a new plant and power unit av 
Port Alberni, Vancouver Island, B. C., 
to cost $70,000. 


q@ ALL Bids for the completion of the 

Hetch Hetchy project (ELECTRICAL 
WEsT, June 1, p. 583) were refused by 
San Francisco’s board of public works, 
as being too high. 


@ UTAH Power & LIGHT Co. now is 
paying the 78th consecutive quar- 
terly dividend on its preferred stock. 
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Good Load in a Construction Camp 





LECTRICITY plays an important 

part not only in the construction 
of the City of Los Angeles’ Bouquet 
Canyon dam and water storage reser- 
voir, on the edge of the desert about 65 
miles from the city, but also in the life 
of the workers, for the camp is all- 
electric. 

In addition to the lighting load, ap- 
proximately 95 kw. of electrical equip- 
ment is installed in the kitchen. This 
includes a complete refrigeration sys- 


@ ALAMEDA COUNTY WATER DISTRICT 

has petitioned Pacific Gas and Elec- 
tric Co. for lower power rates for 
ranches in the section. Present power 
rates, they contend, make deep well 
pumping, which now is necessary, al- 
most prohibitive in face of reduced re- 
turns from produce. 


@. NEGOTIATIONS ARE UNDER WAY which 

are expected to result in sale of the 
Doyle electric system, in Truckee, Calif., 
part of Sierra Pacific Power Co.’s sys- 
tem, to the Truckee Public Utility Dis- 
trict. Slight differences, principally 
over rates, have stayed consummation 
of the deal. 


@ Sart River VALLEY WATER UsERs’ 

ASSN., Phoenix, Ariz., has  con- 
tracted with Miami Copper Co. for the 
sale of dump power. The contract is 
expected to net the association some 
$11,000 monthly and is cancelable by 
either party after Aug. 1. 


@ OREGON’s public utilities commis- 

sioner and the Industrial Accident 
Commission have been instructed to re- 
vise their schedule of fees upward and 
to trim expenses to a degree that will 
eliminate the necessity for any legisla- 
tive appropriations for the support of 
these departments. H. M. Hanzen, 
Oregon budget director, who issued the 
orders, wishes the departments to be 
self-sustaining as part of a plan de- 
signed to balance the state budget and 
eventually to wipe out a $3 million 
deficit. 


tem with a water cooler and ice-making 
tank, an electric range, roasting oven, 
40-quart stock pots, hot plate, two 
coffee urns, double-deck baking oven, 
dough mixer, ice cream freezer, deep 
fat fryer and miscellaneous smaller 
appliances. 

Electric heat (85.5 kw.) is provided 
for the dining halls and construction 
headquarters. Perhaps the new bus- 
iness departments should foster such 
camps as good load possibilities. 


@ PuyYALLuP, WASH., signed a five-year 

contract with Puget Sound Power 
& Light Co. for street lighting and 
power for the municipal pumping plant. 
The new contract, saving $600 annually 
over the old, provides that city rates 
shall be lowered if general rates drop, 
but shall not increase if general rates 
rise. 


@ SEATTLE City LIGHT DEPARTMENT 

showed a 1932 first quarter profit of 
$307,783, a $66,182 increase over the 
same period in 1931, the auditor’s re- 
port reveals. While operating revenue 
was substantially the same, expenses 
decreased more than $70,000 to make 
the profit increase possible. 


@ PUBLIC UTILITIES IN MONTANA 

bear from 10 to 80 per cent of each 
county’s assessed value of all property 
when tax day comes around, state 
records show. Taxable values for all 
property in the state were some 
$410,634,611 in 1931, and for public 
utilities about $115,000,000, or 28 per 
cent of the total. 


@ PuGcet SouND POWER AND LIGHT Co. 

will indemnify Wenatchee, Wash., 
for ten years against unforeseen dam- 
age resulting from raised water levels 
in the Columbia River when the Rock 
Island dam is completed to full height, 
599 ft. The present dam level is 581 
ft., which has raised water levels at 
Wenatchee’s pumping plant to 598 ft.; 
completion of the dam will bring water 
up to 603 ft. 
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Personals 





Frank Allen of Edison Co. 
Succeeds Glenn D. Smith 


NNOUNCEMENT of the retire- 

ment from the active service of 
the Southern California Edison Com- 
pany Ltd., of Glenn D. Smith, man- 
ager of the company’s Ontario district, 
was made May 1 by W. L. Frost, Ed- 
ison vice-president. Mr. Smith, for 
many years connected with the elec- 
trical industry of Southern California 
and formerly identified with a Michi- 
gan electric utility, will retire on pen- 
sion. Frank Allen, assistant district 
manager at Ontario, has been ap- 
pointed local manager to succeed 
Mr. Smith. 

Both Mr. Smith and Mr. Allen for 
many years were connected with the 
Ontario (Calif.) Power Company which 
was consolidated with the Southern 
California Edison Company in May, 
1928. The Ontario Power Company 
was owned by the San Antonio Water 
Company. Mr. Smith was elected a 
member of the board of directors of the 
San Antonio Water Company, at On- 
tario, in 1908, and in 1909 became gen- 
eral manager of the water company 
and the Ontario Power Company. He 
continued as general manager of the 
two concerns until the Ontario Power 
Company became a part of the Edison 
Company system, when he was ap- 
pointed Edison Ontario district man- 
ager. Prior to his connection with the 
Ontario utilities, Mr. Smith was a resi- 
dent of Michigan and was one of the 
organizers of the Commonwealth Power 
Company in that state. 

Mr. Allen joined the Ontario Power 
Company organization in 1909 as a me- 
ter reader and collector. He continued 
with the company in various capacities 
and in 1916, when the company con- 
ducted its first intensive electric range 
sales campaign, he was named to direct 
this activity. From 1916 he continued 
to supervise range and appliance sales, 
and also was in charge of new business 
activities of the company. He became 
assistant district manager of the On- 
tario district when the Ontario com- 
pany became a part of the Edison 
system. 


Vv 


T. C. CLARK, district sales manager 
of the Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta districts of the Northern Elec- 
tric Co. Ltd., for the past three and a 
half years, has arrived in Vancouver 
to assume duties as district sales man- 
ager for the company in British 
Columbia. He is well known in Van- 
couver and Winnipeg electrical circles, 
having been a member of the Northern 
Electric organization in Vancouver for 
ten years prior to proceeding to Win- 
nipeg. In the prairie city he was 
president of the Manitoba Electrical 
Assn. and the _ Electrical Service 
League. 
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Coast Officials Attend 
National Convention 


gp tehagy Coast delegates to the At- 
lantic City convention of the Na- 
tional Electric Light Assn., June 5-10, 
played important roles, reports show. 
Some of the executives who attended 
were Franklin T. Griffith, president, 
Portland General Electric Co., who was 
a member of the national nominating 
committee; Frank Weiss, manager, new 
business department, Los Angeles Gas 
and Electric Corp.; P. M. Downing, 
vice-president and general manager, 
Pacific Gas and Electric Co.; J. P. 
Coghlan, vice-president, Pacific Gas and 
Electric Co., who was elected to the 
national executive committee; W. C. 
Mullendore, executive vice-president, 
Southern California Edison Co. Ltd.; 
W. L. Frost, vice-president in charge 
of sales, Southern California Edison Co. 
Ltd.; Addison B. Day, P.C.E.A. presi- 
dent; and W. R. Marshall, Pacific Coast 
manager, Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co. 

Mr. Downing, a vice-president of the 
N.E.L.A., spoke on “Rate Simplifica- 
tion as an Industry Need,” excerpts 
from which will appear in an early 
issue of ELECTRICAL WEST. 


v 


Walter C. Smith Named 

G. E. Engineer 

With the retirement last month’ of 
R. F. Monges, engineer of the San 
Francisco district, General Electric Co., 
after 35 years’ service with that com- 
pany, Walter C. Smith, for the past 
year assistant engineer, was promoted 
to Mr. Monges’ former position. 

Mr. Smith has been with General 
Electric since 1905, when he graduated 
from the University of Michigan. From 
1907 to 1918, he was a member of the 
transformer engineering department at 
Pittsfield and Schenectady. After two 
years spent on special investigations 
for his company at Denver, Mr. Smith 
came to San Francisco, where for sev- 
eral years he has been transformer, 
meter and regulator specialist. He 
was made assistant to Mr. Monges last 
year. 

In April, 1925, he was given the 
Coffin medal, an annual award by the 


FRANK L. 








ALLEN FRANKLIN T. GRIFFITH 


General Electric Co. for unusual 
achievement in engineering fields. 

Recently elected vice-chairman of the 
San Francisco section, A.I.E.E., he 
served during the past year as section 
secretary. 


v 


GEORGE R. WRIGHT, Canadian Gen- 
eral Electric Co., was re-elected pres- 
ident of the Vancouver (B.C.) Electric 
Club at its election last month. Other 
officers are J. C. Munro, B. C. Electric 
Railway Co., vice-president; R. S. 
Smith, Northern Electric Co., secre- 
tary; and Sydney C. Fawcus, B. C. 
Electric Railway Co., honorary treas- 
urer. Directors include: J. Priestman, 
Electrical Service League; H. F. B. 
Brooke, Canadian General Electric Co.; 
J. Meldrum, Canadian National Carbon 
Co.; T. H. Crosby, Canadian Westing- 
house Co.; A. T. Chalmers, N. Slater 
Co.; J. C. Miller, Pacific Distributors 
Ltd.; F. J. Bartholomew, Electric 
Power & Equipment Co.; and F. W. 
Sellars, Northern Electric Co. 


RussELL H. BALLARD, president, 
Southern California Edison Co. Ltd., 
was given an honorary degree of doc- 
tor of business administration at the 
annual commencement exercises of the 
University of Southern California on 
June 4. The degree was awarded by 
Dr. R. B. von KleinSmid, president of 
the university, who characterized the 
utility chief as a “champion of all good 
causes in this and other communities 
and a stalwart citizen of rare ser- 
vices.” Previously, Mr. Ballard had 
been honored guest and speaker at the 
annual senior chapel of the institution. 


HuGH CRAWFORD, general sales man- 
ager, Pacific Gas and Electric Co., San 
Francisco, returned recently from an 
extensive trip throughout the East, 
studying commercial and merchandis- 
ing methods of other utility companies. 
The trip included visits to the merchan- 
dising and sales departments of a num- 
ber of utilities in different states, a 
study of dealer cooperative merchan- 
dising methods, and visits to manufac- 
turer’s plants. 


M. D. Field, treasurer, California Or- 
egon Power Co., was elected to the 
board of directors of that company at 
the annual meeting in May. 
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L.A. Electric Club 


Chooses Officers 


. E. HITCHNER, manager of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co.’s Los Angeles office, is the new 
president of the Los Angeles Electric 
Club for the year 1932-33, the ballot 
count last month revealed. He suc- 
ceeds Harry L. Masser, vice-president 
and executive engineer of the Los An- 
geles Gas and Electric Corp., and has 
been a vice-president of the club during 
the past year. 

O:her officers elected are: Clifford 
Thorburn, Pacific Electric Railway Co., 
first vice-president; Glenn Arbogast, 
Newbery Electric Corp., second vice- 
president; Carl Buratti, Johns-Man- 
ville, Inc., third vice-president; Dave A. 
Smith, Graham-Reynolds Electric Co., 
secretary-treasurer; and Paul Ander- 
son, The Electric Corp., sergeant-at- 
arms. 

Members of the executive committee 
are: W. R. Batty, Southern California 
Edison Co. Ltd.; H. H. Cox, Depart- 
ment of Water and Power; E. P. Ram- 
say, Los Angeles Gas and Electric 
Corp.; Harold Thrane, General Electric 
Supply Corp.; and Ben. G. Wright, 
Southern California Telephone Co. 

The club’s annual stag party at the 
Uplifters’ ranch was attended by 
nearly 500 members and guests, who 
gambled away paper money furnished 
by the club and received $1,600 in 
prizes. Dave Pence, Westinghouse 
Electric Supply Co., was general chair- 
man of the event. 

H. S. Warren, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co., won the President’s 
Cup in the annual golf tournament of 
the Los Angeles group, with Harold 
Thrane, General Electric Supply Corp., 
runner up. Two other prize winners 
were J. M. Morris, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co., and C. A. Horsfall, 
Los Angeles representative for Royal- 
Lite, Inc. 


Hitchner in Los Angeles 


Since 1926 


Mr. Hitchner, before coming to Los 
Angeles in 1926 to take his present 
position, was assistant to the manager 
of the industrial department at the 
Westinghouse company’s East Pitts- 
burgh headquarters. A native of New 


Jersey, he graduated from Rutgers Col- 
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A, E, HITCHNER 


lege in 1904. After spending some time 
with the Baldwin Locomotive Works 
and the Link Belt Co., he entered the 
employ of Westinghouse in 1909, spe- 
cializing in mining and oil industry 
work, and has continued with that 
company ever since. 

Mr. Hitchner is a member of the Uni- 
versity and Flintridge Country clubs, 
but still hasn’t been able to get his 
handicap below 24. 


¥ 


IMPORTANT CHANGES in personnel of 
Southern Colorado Power Co. have been 
announced by W. N. Clark, president, 
and include: G. W. Milliken, district 
manager at La Junta, succeeds E. F. 
Stone as vice-president in charge of 
sales. Mr. Stone is resigning because 
of ill health. F. C. Scott, chief clerk, 
is the new manager at La Junta. 


JOE R. WELLS, Fobes Supply Co., won 
the Harry J. Martin trophy in the an- 
rual Seattle Electric Club golf tourna- 
ment held in May. George Miles, West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., tied for 
first honors, but lost in the play-off. 


GEORGE F. PHYTHIAN, who has been 
in charge of the construction work of 
The California Oregon Power and 
Mountain States Power companies, will 
extend his duties to include San Diego 
Consolidated Gas and Electric Co., 
whose H. H. Watson is now with Nor- 
thern States Power Co. (ELECTRICAL 
WEST, June 1, p. 587.) 


MILTON L. STANNARD, who has been 
general commercial manager for the 
Southern California Telephone Co., Los 
Angeles, has been transferred to San 
Francisco, where he is to hold a sim- 
ilar position with The Pacific Telephone 
and Telegraph Co. He has been a vice- 
president of the Los Angeles Electric 
Club and chairman of its program com- 
mittee. 


CHARLES EDISON, son of the late 
Thomas Edison and _ president of 
Thomas A.- Edison, Inc., for the past 
month has been touring Pacific Coast 
cities and visiting offices of the Edi- 
phone and Edison Storage Battery com- 
panies. 


Davis Advanced by 


Edison Company 


E; R. DAVIS, manager of construc- 
' tion and engineering for the 
Southern California Edison Co. Ltd. 
for the past year, has been appointed 
assistant general manager. His ap- 
pointment, effective June 6, was an- 
nounced by Fred B. Lewis, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager. 

Mr. Davis has been associated with 


the Southern California Edison Co. 
Ltd. and its predecessor companies 
since 1896. In 1911 he became general 


manager of the Pacific Light & Power 
Corp., continuing in that capacity until 
1917 when the Pacific Light & Power 
Corp. was merged with the Edison com- 
pany. Mr. Davis was appointed super- 
intendent of the northern division of 
the Edison company at the time of the 
merger, and became manager of con- 
struction four years later. In the 
latter capacity he was an outstanding 
figure during construction of the Edison 
company’s Big Creek-San Joaquin 
River hydro-electric project. 


v 


SYDNEY J. BOWMAN has joined the 
light and power sales staff of the B.C. 
Electric Railway Co. as agricultural 
representative to contact the 9,000 
farms on the company’s lines in the 
vicinity of*Vancouver. His department 
is newly created and will function un- 
der E. E. Walker, sales manager of the 
B.C. company. 


WILLARD G. WADE has been appointed 
superintendent of the Elsinore district 
of The Southern Sierras Power Co. to 
fill the vacancy caused by the recent 
death of Earl Enberg. Mr. Wade joined 
the company in 1930, after several 
years’ experience with Colorado util- 
ities. 


R. H. HALPENNY, electrical engineer, 
The Southern Sierras Power Co., in 
speaking before the Riverside Engi- 
neering Club at its May meeting, out- 
lined the electrical development of his 
company from its beginning, bringing 
in many personal anecdotes. Mr. Hal- 
penny joined Southern Sierras in 1909. 





Obituary 





A. J. ROBERTSON, 58, substation man- 
ager, Southern California Edison Co. 
Ltd., died in Visalia on June 13 from 
a gunshot wound believed to have been 
self-inflicted. Ill-health was advanced 
as the reason. 


THOMAS MCLEAN, substation fore- 
man, Los Angeles Gas and Electric 
Corp., died May 13, after 22 years of 
service with the company. 


FRANCIS MACNEIL, 38, wheelman in 
the Lois River (B.C.) power house of 
the Powell River Co., died recently 
from injuries caused by a severe elec- 
trical shock while at work. 
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San Francisco Revamps 
Wiring Ordinance 


A new electrical ordinance, embody- 
ing a number of special features, has 
just been passed by the City and 
County of San Francisco after some 
months of preparation by members of 
the electrical industry. This was finally 
presented to the board of supervisors 
on May 23, 1932, and was unanimously 
passed by that body. 

Ralph W. Wiley, chief, Department 
of Electricity of the City of San Fran- 
cisco, outlined the general features of 
the new ordinance as follows: 


The ordinance is not a _ technical 
ordinance in any sense and hence offers 
greatest flexibility for bringing up to 
date its wiring rules according to ap- 
proved methods. Although it embodies 
the National Electrical Code as the basis 
for most of its wiring regulations, it 
provides for additional rules when 
deemed necessary, upon the following 
basis: The chief is empowered to call 
a meeting on ten days’ published notice 
to “determine generally accepted 
standards and methods governing elec- 
trical and fixture work, in modification 
of or supplementary to the rules and 
regulations of the National Electrical 
Code.” After these have been ascer- 
tained they are to be published and will 
supplement the National Electrical 
Code. 

A particular feature of the revised 
ordinance deals with the regulation of 
plant electricians and work done by 
owners on factory premises. The ordi- 
nance requires that plant electricians 
or owners be registered, pay a regis- 
tration fee, and keep the Department 
of Electricity informed as to the name 
and address of the man in charge of its 
plant installation work. It also pro- 
vides that master electricians or master 
fixture electricians elect a supervising 
electrician if they cannot themselves 
qualify for this position. This super- 
vising electrician must pass the ex- 
amination provided under the ordinance. 

The examining board is to be made 
up of the chief of the Department of 
Electricity, a representative of the 
Board of Fire Underwriters, an elec- 
trical engineer of a public utility, a 
master electrician and a supervising 
electrician. 

Another question settled by the 
ordinance is that of the legality of 
public service companies doing wiring 
for public utility purposes. This pre- 
viously had never been definitely cov- 
ered by ordinance. In this ordinance 
such utilities are exempted from super- 
vision of the city department except for 
interior winding. 

Changes in the fee schedule have 
been made to render the charges more 
equitable for motor and heating loads. 
Most of these are now placed on a kva. 
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basis rather than on a_ horsepower 
basis. 

Commenting on the recently passed 
ordinance governing the safety of ap- 
pliances offered for sale, Mr. Wiley 
declared that the department was ex- 
periencing no difficulty at all with the 
large department or electrical stores 
and that even the small difficulties ex- 
perienced with the cheaper type of 
radio stores were being eliminated 
gradually and that the ordinance, as 
a whole, was proving very successful. 


¥ 


Wise Man’s Castle 





ISTORY is tied in with the home 
of R. B. Wiseman, electrical con- 
tractor and dealer of Ellensburg, Wash. 
Back in 1879, the state of Washington 
was about to establish its capital in 
Ellensburg. Everything was so nearly 
settled that an enterprising builder had 
gone ahead and built the governor’s 
mansion, very modern then, but which 
would now be nothing but an old-fash- 
ioned three-story affair with mansard 
roof. 
Then came a squabble between El- 
lensburg and Yakima for the capital 
and they both lost it to Olympia. This 





left the governor’s mansion with no 
tenant. It has stood there on an emi- 
nence all these years, most of the time 
without anyone living in it and an eye- 
sore to the whole city. 
About two years ago Mr. Wiseman 
bought it after many months consumed 





in clearing up the title. The building 
was of brick, with immensely thick 
walls. Practically everything inside 
was torn out and the shell converted 
into a castle effect. The building was 
converted into three apartments with 
the most modern conveniences, Mr. 
Wiseman living in the top one and 
renting the two others. Scarcity of 
good apartments in the city makes 
them always in demand. 
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THE S. A. RAN Co., lighting fixture 
dealer and wholesaler, San Francisco, 
recently announced a change in policy 
whereby the general public is invited 
to make selections of fixtures from its 
wholesale sample rooms. 


West CoAST ELECTRIC WORKS is the 
name given a new firm whose forma- 
tion has been announced by William D. 
Kann, Frank R. Cole and George F. 
Brayer, formerly of the Enterprise 
Electric Works, San Francisco. The 
new firm is located at 160 Tenth 
St., and will specialize in motors, gen- 


erators, transformers and _ industrial 
wiring. 

JAMESON’S ELEcTRIC Co., handling 
Canadian General Electric products, 


has opened for business at 740 Brough- 
ton St., Victoria, B. C. The firm is a 
subsidiary of Jameson Motors, Ltd., of 
Victoria. R. J. Jameson is president 
and E. J. Diespecker managing direc- 
tor. G. E. McDonald, formerly cam- 
paign sales manager for the B. C. 
Electric Railway Co., has been ap- 
pointed sales manager. 


THE HOWELL ELEcTRIC Co., 552 Union 
St., Seattle, has opened a branch store 
at 1004 Third Ave., which will be oper- 
ated under the name of the Economy 
Electric Shop, and managed by Robert 


Howell, Jr. The firm will carry a line 
of ranges, washing machines, water 
heaters, radios, oil burners and do- 
mestic appliances. Stanley Howell 
is president of the Howell Electric 
Co., which was founded by Robert 
Howell, Sr. 


HorAceE ADAMS, president and man- 
ager of the Farnsworth Electric Co., 
has announced that Arthur Kirby, for 
the past eighteen years with the Enter- 
prise Electric Works of San Francisco, 
has become associated with the Farns- 
worth Electric Co. as secretary. 


J. UNGER, of the Unger Electric Co., 
San Francisco, recently completed a 
well electrified home for Mrs. L. De- 
Martini, in San Francisco. The place 
contains electric range, water heater 
and seventeen air heaters. 


Eppy ELectTRICAL Co., Stockton, 
Calif., was given the contract for elec- 
trical work on refrigerating plant and 
kitchen, for the state hospital located 
in that city. 


Harry LINDSAY has opened a radio 
and refrigerator sales and _ service 
store at 638% Azusa Ave., Azusa, 
Calif. 
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Seattle Retains Switch 
In New Ordinance 


Seattle’s electrical code, one of the 
few remaining Western ordinances 
made obsolete by changing conditions 
yet still remaining in force, has re- 
cently been rewritten and a new ordi- 
nance regulating wiring and electrical 
work has been passed. 

The revised code is inflexible in form 
in that it incorporates the 1931 edition 
of the National Electrical Code and 
then, paragraph by paragraph, makes 
such modifications as it deems neces- 
sary for local conditions directly from 
that particular edition. The code, how- 
ever, is declared to be much more sat- 
isfactory to the industry than the pre- 
vious one. 

Among its particular features are 
that armored cable is not permissible 
for concealed wiring. Non-metallic 
sheathed cable, cast-in-place raceways, 
wireways, busways and surface wooden 
raceways are all prohibited. 

A peculiarity of the former ordinance 
has been retained, namely, the “Seattle 
switch.” The standard externally- 
operated switch is not allowed. In- 
stead, the interlocking type, a home 
product, is necessary for installations 
in that city. 

A standing code committee consisting 
of representatives of the industry, 
architects, building owners’ associa- 
tions, and the Insurance Survey and 
Rating Bureau, has been formed to 
take up matters from time to time with 
reference to changes in the rules. It 
is the purpose of this committee to 
keep the local code up to date and pre- 
vent its becoming obsolete a year or 
so after written as was previously the 
case. 
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ALDERMAN F. J. Hume, president of 
the electrical contracting firm of Hume 
& Rumble, Ltd., Vancouver and New 
Westminster, B. C., recently was hon- 
ored by election as president of the 
New Westminster Board of Trade. Mr. 
Hume’s firm has handled all the larger 
electrical contracts awarded in British 
Columbia during recent years. 


THE City CouNCcIL oF SPARKS, NEV., 
has passed a new electrical ordinance 
conforming with recommendations of a 
board of fire underwriters. The ordi- 
nance, which provides for an inspector 
and an arbitration board to be ap- 
pointed by the mayor, was worked out 
by W. R. Shaber, fire chief, and Ray- 
mond Flannery, city attorney. 


CARL C. WOLFE, radio and electrical 
dealer formerly at 124 West Foothill 
Blvd., Azusa, Calif., has purchased the 
electric store formerly operated by J. 
Pierce and is now occupying the new 
location at 725 Azusa Blvd. in that city, 
where he will specialize in the merchan- 
dising of home appliances. 


W. J. Mooney and J. RoBINSON have 
entered into partnership as Radio & 
Appliance Service, 2622 West Fourth 
Ave., Vancouver, B. C. 
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In Wide Open Spaces 





The Hess Electric Co., 218 Garvey 
Ave., El Monte, Calif., has broken an 
old tradition that a store should be 
situated at a busy intersection by erect- 
ing this artistic store on a new 
highway surrounded by wide-open 
fields, a position which places the store 
within the range of vision from 
any approach 
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California Standard 
Ordinance Published 


A standard electrical ordinance for 
California has now been published in 
booklet form by the Pacific Coast 
Electrical Bureau after more than two 
years of conference and committee 
work. This code has met with the 
approval of all branches of the industry 
and has received the endorsement of 
the Southwestern Section of the Inter- 
national Assn. of Electrical Inspectors. 

It is being distributed by the Bureau 
from its three offices in San Francisco, 
Los Angeles and Fresno, and is avail- 
able to any city contemplating changes 
in its electrical code or adoption of a 
new one. 
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Tue Mission Evectric Co. is the 
name of an electrical contracting busi- 
ness newly opened at 454 Somerset 
Ave., Bellflower, Calif., by R. R. Young 
and J. K. Hakes, formerly owners and 
operators of the Broadway Electric Co. 
at 3222 East Broadway, Long Beach, 
Calif. The new Mission store is at- 
tractively designed and gives the effect 
of a Spanish hacienda within the store, 
and with a terra cotta tiled roof ex- 
tending down over the counter which 
supports the porch columns. 


OFFICERS OF THE DENVER ELECTRICAL 
CONTRACTORS’ ASSN. were all re-elected 
at the annual meeting on May 19. B. 
W. Stiles was appointed to fill the va- 
cancy on the board of directors caused 
by the death. of E. C. Headrick. 
L. A. Vosmer was also named secret- 
tary and treasurer combined. The of- 
ficers now consist of J. R. Collier, pres- 
ident; Wm. A. Guscott, vice-president; 
L. A. Vosmer, secretary-treasurer; and 
directors in addition to these officers, 
C. F. Oehlmer, B. Swank, T. Nollen- 
berger and B. W. Stiles. 


Nasu ELEcTrIc Co., Redlands, Calif., 
has moved into its new store at 21 Ca- 
jon St., Redlands. It is operated by G. 
B. Nash, who was formerly associated 
with the Russell Electric Co., and later 
absorbed that company. 


Wage Scale Reduced 


In Denver 


Further negotiations between the 
Denver chapter of the Association of 
Electragists-International and __ local 
union No. 68 of the I.B.E.W. have re- 
sulted in an agreement for a reduction 
in wages. Former negotiations had re- 
sulted in a turn-down of the proposal 
that electrical wiremen’s wages be re- 
duced in accordance with those of other 
building trades. 

The new agreement eliminates the 
clauses referring to the payment of in- 
surance and old-age pensions and 
brings the minimum rate for journey- 
men wiremen to $1.12% per hour; the 
minimum rate for journeymen fixture- 
men, 90c. per hour, with apprentices’ 
wages the first year by contract; sec- 
ond year, 32%c. per hour; third year, 
40c.; fourth year, 50c. Work started 
prior to the agreement is to be con- 
tinued at the old rate of pay. 

Another feature of the agreement is 
an unemployment relief clause wherein 
it is mutually agreed that contractors 
will rotate the employment of men and 
the local union will limit the number of 
days work by its members in order that 
more men may be employed part of the 


time. 
Vv 


Brothers 





: % 

~— 
Above, Fred Radelfinger, the purchasing 
and supply end of Radelfinger Bros., San 
Francisco electrical contractors, and below, 
Sam Radelfinger, who usually heads the 
construction and operations end of the 
work. They make an unusually effective 
team, as witness their recent big jobs, the 
new Paramount Theater in Oakland and 
the 450 Sutter building in San Francisco. 
Sam also likes to hunt and fish in a large, 
expansive way 











Financial 





CALIFORNIA OREGON PowER Co. has 
been granted permission by the Oregon 
Public Utilities Commissioner to sell re- 
funding mortage gold bonds to the 
amount of $4,000,000, for the purpose 
of refinancing certain outstanding 
bonds that are approaching maturity, 
it was announced last month. H. M. 
Byllesby Co., Chicago, has arranged to 
take the bonds. Under an Oregon law 
passed in 1931, any transaction between 
allied corporations must be submitted 
to the commissioner for approval. This 
is the first regulatory act involving 
utility financing to be undertaken by 
the commissioner. 


FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS of the North- 
ern California Power Co., one of the 
two small underlying bond issues of the 
Pacific Gas and Electric Co. which 
mature during 1932, were paid off on 
June 1. Only $336,000 par value of 
these bonds was outstanding. Company 
records show that no important issues 
mature during the next five years, the 
aggregate of the mortgages to be 
paid prior to July, 1937, being only 
$9,955,000. 





Meetings 





New Agricultural Uses 
Of Electricity Studied 


Uses of electricity in soil heating, 
pasture irrigation and corn drying, and 
new applications in the poultry in- 
dustry bulked large in discussions of 
comparatively new agricultural uses at 
the annual meeting of the Oregon Com- 
mittee on the Relation of Electricity to 
Agriculture, June 1, at Corvallis. The 
meeting, which lasted all day, was at- 
tended by members’ of the committee 
and guests, the personnel including 
farmers, utility men, manufacturers of 
equipment, the investigational staff, 
and others. It was conducted by Wil- 
liam A. Schoenfeld, chairman, who is 
director of the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station of Oregon State College. 

Of particular interest because of its 
newness and its large possibility was 
the progress report on the corn drying 
experiment conducted on the ranch of 
Stockton Bros., near Sheridan, Ore. 
Here the use of 11'4 hp. in blowers, 
conveyors, oil burner, sheller and 
clipper, in a standard prune drying 
plant, has successfully been used to put 
Oregon-grown corn on the market prior 
to corn imported from the Middle West. 
It required a three weeks’ operation 
immediately following the use of the 
equipment for drying prunes, and the 
experiment was an indication of the 
possibilities in the development of a 
large corn growing industry in the 
state, with consequent better annual 
load factor on prune dryers. 
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The experiment of irrigating pasture 
land with sprinklers is being carried 
on by the committee cooperatively with 
the Curtis Estate farm near Corvallis 


and is to run three years. Indications 
are that comparatively low cost irriga- 
tion systems produced favorable results 
economically in the feeding of dairy 
herds and in producing a higher grade 
and more uniform yield of dairy 
products. 

A review of uses of electricity in the 
poultry industry was presented by Am- 
brose Brownell, poultry man near Mil- 
waukie, Ore. Among new economic 
uses, Mr. Brownell pointed out that the 
egg house offered a comparatively un- 
touched field. Here a humidity of 85 
deg. and a temperature of 50 deg. in- 
sures a high-grade product and the use 
of an electric humidifier and circulating 
type of heater for winter in his own 
egg house proved a valuable investment 
since the cost was only $20 in a season 
in which $10,000 worth ot eggs were 
produced. 

Portland General Electric Co.’s ex- 
perience in placing 125 kw. of soil heat- 
ing on its lines in the past few months 
was told by A. C. McMicken, sales 
manager, while F. E. Price, project 
supervisor of the committee, showed 
experiments being conducted at the 
college in heating soil for starting dif- 
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Symphony in Light 





Fifty-one S. & M. floodlights, mounted 
at various levels, illumine the tower 
of the new Beverly Hills (Calif.) City 
Hall at night. Projectors with a total 
lamp capacity of about 40,000 watts 
silhouette the tower in pure, silvery 
white, while the inside of the dome is 
lighted in rich magenta. Topping all, 
the pinnacle stands out in brilliant 
blue. The spirit and detail of the 
early Spanish colonists, as exemplified 
in the more monumental of the Mexi- 
can buildings, was adopted for the 
archite-tural style of the building, one 
of the handsomest structures in 
southern California 





Coming Events 


Northwest Electric Light & Power Assn. 
—Executive Committee meeting, Port- 
land, Ore., July 10, 1932. 


American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers—Annual Pacific Coast conven- 


tion, Vancouver, B. C., Aug. 29- 
Sept. 2, 1932. 
Illuminating Engineering Society— 
Twenty-sixth annual convention at 


New Ocean House, Swampscott, Mass., 
week of Sept. 26, 1932. 


International Association of Electrical 
Inspectors, Northwest Section— 
Seventh annual convention at Wenat- 
chee, Wash., Sept. 6-8, 1932 (tenta- 


tive). 
Southwest Section— Convention at 
Santa Barbara, Calif., Sept. 12-14, 
1932. 


Rocky Mountain Division.—Annual con- 
vention at Stanley Hotel, Estes Park, 
Colo., Sept, 12-14, 1932. 


ferent kinds of vegetables. The present 
status of experimentation to date and 
actual experience in the field indicates 
that there is such a wide margin be- 
tween the cost and the value of soil 
heating, as it is now understood for 
various kinds of propagating, that no 
company need have hesitancy in pro- 
ceeding to push this business among 
the nurserymen and truck gardners 
along its lines. 

Mr. Price reported on the activities 
of the committee during the past year, 
making suggestions for continued ex- 
perimentation along several lines. He 
stressed the necessity of giving in- 
creased attention to the problem of pro- 
moting the economic uses of electricity 
in agriculture based on the knowledge 
already secured through the research 
efforts of the Oregon and other state 
committees. The committee will operate 
for the coming year on a _ budget 
amounting to 83 per cent of its pre- 
vious year’s budget. 
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AFTER A TRIP through Stanford Uni- 
versity’s new illuminating measure- 
ments laboratory on June 10, during 
which Leo G. Gianini, General Electric 
Co., acted as guide, the San Francisco 
chapter of the Illuminating Engineer- 
ing Society elected W. P. Bear, Pacific 
Gas and Electric Co., chairman for the 
1932-33 year. Harold Gerber, consult- 
ing illuminating engineer, and Roy D. 
Myers, Curtis Lighting, Inc., were 
elected vice-chairman and secretary- 
treasurer, respectively. On the new 
board of managers are L. A. Hobbs, 
Edwin L. Guth Co.; Clark Baker, Ba- 
ker & Prussia; W. S. Hanbridge, Pa- 
cific Gas and Electric Co.; Karl Koch, 
General Electric Co.; and Fred Well- 
house, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co. 
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Hotpoint Makers Offer 


Home Sales Course 


Edison General Electric Appliance 
Co., Inc., has just completed a home 
sales training course, replete with 
suggestions as to how to find electric 
range prospects and how to close sales, 
and now is distributing the course to 
Hotpoint salesmen. This is the first 
time in electric range history that such 
a course has been made available. 

In twelve pocket-size booklets, the 
course was prepared by company sales 
experts in cooperation with LaSalle 
Extension University, well known home 
study specialists. 

“There are two ways of going after 
electric cookery knowledge,” reads the 
preface to the course. “You can learn 
it through years of experience in the 
school of hard knocks or through this 
course, which places at your disposal 
the knowledge, ability and experience 
of many veteran salesmen.” 

Hotpoint distributors throughout the 
country are being urged to have their 
salesmen enroll for the course, which 
covers such subjects as why and how 
the buyer buys, handling the sales in- 
terview, presenting and demonstrating 
the range, selling the source from 
which to buy, closing the sale and se- 
curing more prospects. 
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F. A. DENNINGER, vice-president of 
the Walker Dishwasher Corp., of Chi- 
cago, Ill., subsidiary of the General 
Electric Co., has just completed a trip 
throughout the Western states arrang- 
ing for more complete distribution of 
this appliance. He says the dishwasher 
now has become an integral part of 
the General Electric kitchen and ar- 
rangements are being made for combi- 
nation sales of it with the Hotpoint 
range and the General Electric refrig- 
erator. In San Francisco Mr. Dennin- 
ger was shown the first General Elec- 
tric kitchen installation in the West by 
L. E. Kincaid, northern California dis- 
tributor of the Walker Dishwasher 
Corp. This kitchen is installed in a new 
home recently built by Meyer Bros., 
subdivision builders, at 491 Marietta 
St., in the Miraloma Park district, San 
Francisco. 


DISTRIBUTION OF SERVEL REFRIGERA- 
TORS in southern California was taken 
over June 1 by Chanslor & Lyon 
Stores, Inc., 1423 South Grand Ave., 
Los Angeles. The Servel refrigeration 
department of Chanslor & Lyon is in 
charge of Stanley Curtiss, formerly of 
the H. R. Curtiss Co. The Curtiss 


company will continue to handle the 
Servel line in northern California, but 
has discontinued its Los Angeles office. 
W. T. Wyatt is factory representative 
in California and Nevada for 
Sales, Inc., Evansville, Ind. 


Servel 
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Portland’s Westinghouse Refrigerator Headquarters 


a wise. LE OME: BRR Os 


New store of King & Orput, Inc., 182 Sixth St., Portland, which was opened in May. 
This Westinghouse refrigerator distributor-dealer has Portland metropolitan area 
and Multnomah County as a territory. (See EvecrricaL West, June I, p. 592) 


BUSSMAN Mpc. Co., fuse manufac- 
turer of St. Louis, a subsidiary of the 
McGraw Electric Co., Chicago, has ap- 
pointed the following to handle the 
Bussman line on the Pacific Coast: W. 
J. (“Bill”) Wilt, Los Angeles; Fred 
Nicholas, 109 Buchanan St., San Fran- 
cisco; and William G. Trevathan, 4014 
Woodward Ave., Seattle. Arthur J. 
Cole, 1434 East Mountain St., Glendale, 
Calif., is Pacific Coast manager. 


McGraw ELectric Co., Chicago has 
appointed Arthur J. Cole, vice-pres- 
ident, Pacific Coast manager, to super- 
vise sales activities in this territory of 
the McGraw Electric Co., and its 
subsidiaries, Bussmann Mfg. Co., of 
St. Louis, Waters-Genter Co., Minne- 
apolis, and the Clark Electric Water 
Heater division of the McGraw Elec- 
tric Co. His headquarters are at 1434 
East Mountain St., Glendale, Calif. 


City OF VERNON, CALIF., has 
awarded a $158,000 contract to Delta- 
Star Electric Co., Chicago, for 7.5-kv. 
metal-clad switchgear for the city’s 
new diesel plant. Carl Heinze, Los An- 
geles, is consulting engineer. 


A. E. GRISWOLD, Seattle branch man- 
ager, Trumbull Electric Mfg. Co., left 
early in June for a three weeks’ trip to 
the company’s headquarters in Plain- 
ville, Conn. Toby Yost, San Francisco 
manager, visited the Seattle offices dur- 
ing the month. 


J. G. Corrin, 140 North Sycamore 
St., Los Angeles, has been appointed 
California representative of the Hi- 
Voltage Equipment Co., Cleveland. 


General Cable Changes 
Marketing Policy 


On June 1, the General Cable Corp., 
which has continued to market the 
products of its component companies 
under their individual trade names, be- 
gan selling these wires and cables un- 
der one name and symbol, that of Gen- 
eral Cable. 


Affected by this change of policy will 
be: A-A Wire Co., American Insulated 
Wire & Cable Co., Atlantic Insulated 
Wire & Cable Co., Baltimore Rolling 
Mills, Detroit Insulated Wire Co., 
Dudlo Mfg. Co., Peerless Insulated 
Wire Co., Phillips Wire Co., Rome Elec- 
trical Co., Rome Wire Co., Safety 
Cable Co., Standard Underground 
Cable Co., and Southern States Cable 
Co. 
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PHILCO NORTHWEST DISTRIBUTORS, 
2208 Fourth Ave., Seattle, have been 
appointed by S. W. Phelps, northwest 
manager, Philco Radio and Television 
Co., as northwestern Washington dis- 
tributors for Philco products. A. C. 
MacCallum is president, Harold Eskild- 
sen vice-president, and Grace Cramer 
office manager for the new company. 
Listenwalter & Gough were appointed 
southern California distributors for 
Philco products at the same time. 


JAMES R. KEARNEY CorpP., St. Louis, 
and The Chance Co., Centralia, Mo., 
have terminated the contract existing 
between them since last year. On May 
20, 1932, each company resumed the 
sale of its own products. 





LEONARD REFRIGERATOR dealers and 
distributors in the Seattle territory re- 
cently met to hear R. I. Petrie, sales 
manager of the Leonard Refrigerator 
Co., Detroit. Harry Byrne, Jr., North 
Coast Electric Co., Seattle, presided. 


TAPER TUBE POLE Co. will supply 74 
combination trolley and light standards 
for Pasadena, Calif., under a contract 
just awarded. 


GARNETT YOUNG & Co., with offices 
in San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle 
and Portland, have been appointed Pa- 
cific Coast representatives for Alpha- 
duct conduit, manufactured by the Al- 
phaduct Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


LES TAUFENBACH, 1224 Wall St., Los 
Angeles, is now Western sales manager 
for Gibson Electric Refrigerator Co., 
Greenville, Mich., with California, Ore- 
gon, Washington, Nevada, Arizona, 
Utah, Idaho and Wyoming as his ter- 
ritory. Mr. Taufenbach formerly was 
head of Western Radio, Inc. 


CENTRAL ELECTRIC SUPPLY Co., Den- 


ver, has moved from 1636 to 1808 
Arapahoe St. 
THE MENGEL Bopy Co., Louisville, 


Ky., through its electric appliance di- 
vision, plans to produce and market a 
line of household electrical appliances. 
Production has already started on an 
apartment size washing machine with 
a new style pressure water extractor. 


McCLELLAN & SIDEBOTTOM, 717 Mar- 
ket St., San Francisco, have joined the 
sales organization of The Ives Corp., 
New York City, and will represent the 
latter in the West. An elaborate dis- 
play of electrical and mechanical trains 
will be maintained at their offices. 


UTILITIES EQUIPMENT CorpP., LTD., of 
which Fred Grote is manager, has 
moved its Los Angeles office to 1860 
East 15th St. 


Duro STEEL Propucts Co., Los An- 
geles, has been licensed to manufacture 
and sell Edge-Lite bathroom shaving 
cabinets, the Henkel Edge-Lite Corp., 
Chicago, recently announced. No ter- 
ritory has been assigned to the com- 
pany, but it will confine its efforts to 
the West and the Pacific Coast, selling 
the product under the name, “Duro 
Edge-Lite Cobinets.” 


D. H. POLLITT, president, has an- 
nounced the appointment of W. T. 
Burnham as Western branch manager 
for Consolidated Industries Products. 
Mr. Burnham, who formerly was in 
charge of DeForest Crosley Radio, 
now has complete charge of the entire 
line consisting of Norge refrigerators, 
Consolidated ironers and_ washers, 
Hammond electric clocks, ete. He will 
have headquarters at Vancouver, B.C. 


GARLAND - AFFOLTER ENGINEERING 
CorP., represented in Seattle by Alfred 
C. Petrich, has moved its offices from 
807 Alaska Bldg. to 532 First Ave. 
South. 
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(Di) Rectifiers 





WO of the Pacific Coast delegates to 


the N.E.L.A. convention at Atlantic 
City, W. R. Marshall, vice-president, West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. (left) and 
W.C.Mullendore, executive vice-president, 
Southern California Edison Co. Ltd., in- 
Specting a sectional type mercury arc rec- 
tifier, part of the Westinghouse exhibit at 

the convention 
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H. L. WILLIAMS of the Wagner- 
Paterson Corp., Portland, has been 
named Washington representative for 
the corporation and has opened offices 
in the Terminal Sales Bldg., Seattle. 
Mr. Williams was formerly represen- 
tative of the Garnett Young Co. in 
Portland. 


THE HoLutup Corp., Chicago, will 
open a Pacific Coast factory at 5701 
Green St., Emeryville, Calif., on April 
1. Welding machinery, electrodes and 
accessories will be manufactured at 
this plant for Pacific Coast distribu- 
tion. Distributors will be established 
on the entire Pacific Coast. E. J. Shu- 
ler is manager of the Western division. 





Market Review 





California and Intermountain— 


USINESS of the specialty sort is 
dormant with poor prospects for 
the summer months, but staple business 
of the coil and carton kind is holding 
its own and even compensating a little 
for the general decreased volume due 
to scarcity of more spectacular orders. 
However, the grim struggle to decrease 
overhead expenses continues and fur- 
ther cuts in personnel (5 per cent in 
one case) and salary (10 per cent in 
one instance) became effective in June. 
General unemployment has decreased 
due to absorption by seasonal agri- 
cultural work and its associated indus- 
tries. 
Power company purchasing is mo- 
mentarily limited to the barest main- 
tenance necessities and consequently 





the high tension porcelain, pole and 
crossarm (save for contract ship- 
ments) and pole-line hardware markets 
are very dull. Coast hardware plants 
are working in fractional weeks. Ma- 
chinery seems to be the one fairly ac- 
tive classification. 

The oustanding order covers three 
10,000-kva. Allis Chalmers transform- 
ers, approximate value $70,000, for Los 
Angeles. 

Other machinery orders include a 
General Electric exciter and diesel en- 
gine equipment, value $2,000; G.E. cir- 
cuit breaker parts for central store, 
value $18,000; $16,000 of transformers 
for north central California; a $1,500 
metering outfit for the Lassen terri- 
tory; and $4,000 of small distributing 
transformers for stock. 

Industrial buying is represented by 
four small G.E. turbines for an iron 
works, and prospects for 200-hp. motors 
for dredging mining operations, one 
company requesting pumping motors 
for 60,000-g.p.m. delivery. 

State of California business com- 
prises many sizable bids, largely for 
strictly routine wiring material needed 
for various institutions and to be placed 
before the new fiscal year of July 1. 

Several major municipal water pro- 
jects have moved a step nearer the 
order stage, San Francisco’s Hetch- 
Hetchy bonds having been speedily 
marketed at the excellent figure of 5% 
per cent, and the last legal obstacle to 
the Los Angeles $225,000,000 project 
having been cleared by a favorable de- 
cision in the taxpayers’ suit. Much 
draughting and office engineering work 
is of course necessary and it will be 
late, if at all this year, before the 
order stage is reached. This Metropol- 
itan water project and the San Fran- 
cisco-Oakland bridge are specifically 
mentioned in the $2,000,000 govern- 
mental assistance loan now pending in 
Congress. 

Hawaii is a bright spot just now, 
with some good orders reported for 
power apparatus and _ distributing 
cable. Orders for a $16,000 G.E. tur- 
bine with a $2,500 waterwheel genera- 
tor and a $3,500 switchboard were re- 
cently placed, and a $50,000 order cov- 
ering 4/0 paper and lead cable for a 
new underground network is pending. 

Bids just opened for the Marin 
Bombing Base cover a $25,000 award 
for the electrical end, largely consist- 
ing of underground wiring material. 
The Sunnyvale dirigible base requires 
lighting for several new structures, ag- 
gregating perhaps $10,000 of metal re- 
flectors, awarded but still unplaced. 

The nine-hole San Francisco golf 
course recently lighted with 125- to 
1,500-watt floodlights at a cost of 
$25,000 is in active and successful op- 
eration and may be supplemented by 
the remaining nine holes. 


Prices are somewhat steadier in 
staple schedule material and rubber 
covered wire, with manufacturing de- 
creases averaging 74 per cent in flex- 
ible metallic conduit and a price flurry 
in rigid iron conduit. Collections, while 
not improved, are no worse, averaging 
about 50 days. 
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Pacific Northwest— 


AL sales of electrical ap- 


paratus, motors, materials and ap- 
pliances showed but slight improvement 
over the month of May in Seattle 
and other Northwest cities, certain 
authorities are of the opinion that the 
upturn is at hand with a gradual im- 
provement unquestioned. Of a number 
of inquiries for motors and accessories, 
reported principally from pulp and 
paper mills, mines and small indus- 
trials, some few crystalized into orders; 
however, the volume of sales was very 
light. Despite the fact that a consid- 
erable number of logging camps and 
lumber mills have resumed operations 
on a restricted scale, buying from these 
sources remains negligible, and _ is 
mainly for replacements. No buying 
from fruit, vegetable and fish canneries 
is anticipated this season, owing to the 
fact that operators were unsuccessful 
in disposing of last year’s pack. 








ANUFACTURING plants in the 

Western states were slightly less 
active, on the whole, during May than 
they had been during April, it appears 
from an analysis of the reported elec- 
trical energy consumption. From this 
it would seem that the gradual decline 
in progress for the past two and a half 
years has not entirely run its course, 
although the changes during the past 
few months have been small. 

Compared with the corresponding 
month a year ago the decline is 21 per 
cent. While this is materially greater 
than the figure for April, 16 per cent, 
the change is due rather to a temporary 
upturn in 1931 than to any recent ° ss; 
the drop from April was only 2.3 per 
cent, from March 3.1 per cent. The 





According to one Seattle jobber, “re- 
frigeration, electric range, domestic ap- 
pliance and water heater sales held up 
well during the past month, but radio, 
because of excessive competition, was 
very light. Collections range from 
60 to 90 days, with some firms report- 
ing as high as 120 days.” 

Sales announced by one concern dur- 
ing the month included approximately 
100 transformers, ranging from 5 to 
100 kva.; about 100 motors, from %4 to 
75 hp., and 200 meters from 5 to 25 
amp. Another company reported about 
60 machines from 100 hp. down; about 
75 distribution transformers from 5 to 
100 kva.; a few meters and some mis- 
cellaneous switchgear; another 30 mo- 
tors, including two 55’s and four 20’s, 
the remainder 15 hp. and under; an- 
other 20 machines from 20-hp. down 
and another 18 motors from 50 hp. 
down. Motor sales were principally 
to small industrials, irrigation and or- 
chard districts and pulp and paper 
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latter is a betier showing than that of 
industry in the nation as a whole, which 
fell off by 5 per cent in May compared 
with March, though it rose slightly in 
comparison with April. 

The extreme of dullness continues to 
be in the metals group, but this condi- 
tion is not peculiar to any one section; 
it is nationwide. More favorable is the 
situation of the food industry, which 
remains on the level of the two pre- 
ceding months, only 8 per cent lower 


mills, while the meters and transform- 
ers movement was to central stations 
in the Puget Sound area. 

Seattle’s Board of Public Works on 
June 17 opened bids for renewing elec- 
trical equipment on the University bas- 
cule bridge, which is being improved by 
widening and new foundations. The 
electrical work provides for rebuilding 
the signaling and control apparatus, in- 
stallation of switchboards and other 
equipment costing about $12,000. City 
of Tacoma opened bids for furnishing 
two 750-kva. transformers, low offer 
coming from the Northern Engineer- 
ing Co., of Tacoma, at $3,148. 

Award of the contract for the com- 
pletion of the Diablo hydro-electric pro- 
ject for which bids were opened by the 
Seattle Board of Public Works on May 
18, is still pending. The city is expect- 
ing assistance from the Federal Recon- 
struction Finance Corp., and in the 
meantime offers submitted are being 
studied by the city council. (See p. 34.) 


than in May, 1929, though down 20 per 
cent from 1931. 

Chemicals picked up, possibly because 
of activity in oil refining; so did the 
paper and pulp industry. The high 
index for April in the stone, clay and 
glass group was apparently due to some 
temporary condition; the group returns 
to the level of February and March. 
Slack conditions in construction are in- 
dicated also by the further decline in 
forest products. 


Indexes of Manufacturing Activity in the Western States 
(All figures adjusted for number of working days) 
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* Revision. 





May, April, March, May, 
1932 1932 1932 1931 
94.0 96.2 97.0 119.1 
89.5 82.7* 81.1 90.2 
155.5 114.8* 116.8 144.8 
117.0 128.0 130.0 154.1 
36.8 38.0* 32.1 69.7 
131.2 123.1 132.3 143.3 
100.8 99.0 102.5 166.0 
191.7 100.7 86.4 74.5 
80.2 96.6* 78.0 80.2 


Generac Propuctive Activity in THE WESTERN STATES 


Adjusted for number of working days but not for seasonal variation 


PRODUCTIVE ACTIVITY. 
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Ivanhoe Lighting Units 


The Ivanhoe Shirdonette, a scientifically 


designed, totally-indirect luminous bowl 
fixture recently brought out by the Ivanhoe 
Division of The Miller Co., Meriden, Conn., 
makes it possible for every home to enjoy 
all of the benefits of correct lighting at an 
exceptionally low cost. The fixture is at- 
tractively finished in ivory with black trim 
or in green with gold, with inside reflecting 
surface of Ivanite finish. The luminous 
bowl has an unusually low surface bright- 
ness. It is white in appearance when un- 
lighted and when lighted takes on a soft 
tone of color. The unit is regularly supplied 
for use with 150-watt Mazda lamps, but 
100-watt lamps may be used by removing 
five beads from the chain holding the unit 
to the socket, so as to place the lamp fila- 
ment in the proper relative position to the 
reflector. Intended Eastern retail price, 
$2.80; slightly higher in the West. 
Another new Ivanhoe development is the 
Renu-a-lite No. M 900 kitchen lighting 
unit. This fixture screws into the light 
socket in kitchen or bathroom as easily as 
a Mazda lamp. It may be attached to a 
single cord or chain pendant or to a close- 
up ceiling fixture. Its metal holder is of 
white percelain and the white globe of high- 
quality diffusing glass is 8 in. in diameter. 
The Renu-a-lite uses a 150-watt lamp and 
rids the kitchen of annoying shadows and 
glare. Eastern retail price, $1.40; slightl” 
higher in the West.—ELECTRICAL WEST, 
July 1, 1932. 





+ 
Portable Air Conditioner 


In the Aquazone DeLuxe portable room 
cooler and air conditioner being marketed 
by The Corozone Co., Cleveland, Ohio, Coro- 
zone, a device which deodorizes and re- 
vitalizes the air by producing ozone over a 
conona spark is employed. By thus creat- 
ing ozone and then passing it with the air 
through a refrigerated zone, the air is not 


only cooled but is rendered free of dust, 
gases, odors and fumes. 

The device is equipped with two 16-in. 
refrigerant wheels driven by fan pressure. 
The wheels are made of large mesh wire 
screen to which are fastened eight curved 
water dippers which carry and discharge 


the water all over the wheels. A draft of 
air is brought over the ice and carried 
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through the refrigeration wheels and then 
discharged into the room. A positive cool- 
ing effect is obtained with the Aquazone 
even without the use of ice, but it is desir- 
able to have the ice compartment, with 
copper fins extending down into the air 
travel, filled daily with cracked ice in ex- 





tremely hot weather or in the warmer 
climates.—ELECTRICAL WEsT, July 1, 1932. 


* 
Two-Zone Water Heaters 


A unique construction feature of a new 
line of automatic electric water heaters 
announced by the Hewitt Electric & Mfg. 
Co., Arlington, Mass., consists of a barrier 
plate which divides the tank into two sec- 
tions or zones. 

In use, the lower zone stores up a large 
excess supply of very hot water and the 
upper zone a smaller but liberal supply of 
hot water at the best temperature tor do- 
mestic use. When water is drawn off, a 
steady flow of service water at a constant 
ideal temperature is secured, without the 
aid of mixing valves or other complications, 

Comparative tests, the manufacturer 
states, show that the twin-zone feature of 
these heaters actually gives an extra 23 
per cent draw-off capacity over ordinary 
single-compartment tanks. This is of ad- 
vantage when tanks are to be operated on 
“off-peak”’ rate schedules. 

Three sizes of heaters are offered—20-, 
30- and 60-gal. capacities, and each is ob- 
tainable in either galvanized iron or heavy 
copper. Two small-capacity plain storage 
type automatic water heaters are also being 
made by the Hewitt company. These are 
in 6- and 12-gal. sizes and with a choice of 
steel or copper tanks. Intended retail 
prices range from $70 to $175.—ELECTRICAL 
WEsT, July 1, 1932. 











Range and Refrigerator 


A combination porcelain finished refrig- 
erator and range, designed for apartment 
house kitchens where space is at a pre- 
mium, has been announced jointly by 
Frigidaire Corp., Dayton, Ohio, and Walker 
& Pratt Mfg, Co., Boston. 


The refrigerator is Frigidaire’s WA-3 
model which has 6% sq.ft. of shelf area, 
3 cu. ft, of food storage space and two 
freezing trays with 4 lb. of ice-making 
capacity. The range, designed to har- 
monize in color and finish with the refrig- 
erator cabinet, has cooking capacity for 
four people. The oven is equipped with a 
balanced shelf, enameled broiler pan, broiler 
rack, two guide racks and two slide racks. 
Oven temperature is automatically con- 
trolled by a mercury type control. The 
range has a timer outlet and an appliance 
outlet. It is built at the Walker & Pratt 
factory upon a standard Frigidaire top so 
that in order to install the combination all 
the dealer has to do is to remove the 
regular lid and place the range upon the 
cabinet. 

Overall dimensions of the combination 
are: height 527% in.; width, 26% in.; cook- 
ing top to floor, 44% in.—ELECTRICAL WEsT, 
July 1, 1932. 





Propagating Tray 


In the comparatively 
heating for propagating shrubs and vege- 
tables, Rural Electric Products Co., 211 Oak 
St., Portland, Ore., offers a propagating 
tray for use in green houses or enclosed 
spaces. It is 30x40 in. in size to accom- 
modate four standard flats of seeds or 
cuttings. 

The tray is of sheet metal with heating 
element mounted underneath, thus protect- 
ing the element from dirt and water. The 
element, which is of chrome-nickel resist- 
ance wire, operates at a temperature of 
only 230 deg. and is thus safe to use in 
proximity to wood or other comparatively 


new field of soil 


inflammable material. The tray is equipped 
with a thermostat, also mounted underneath 
the surface but with the control running 
to one end so that it is not necessary to 
disturb the flats to change the heat regula- 
tion. The thermostat is radio-interference 
free and will maintain a constant tempera- 
ture in the flats within 3 deg., and will 
operate at any temperature desired above 
room temperature, 

The size pictured for four flats has a 
capacity of 200 watts at 120 volts. It is 
equipped with a cord and plug for simple 
attachment to any 120-volt circuit. This 
size lists at $9. A smaller size tray, 15 x 29 
in. for one flat, rated 75 watts and equipped 
with the same thermostat, lists at $6.95.— 
ELECTRICAL WEST, July 1, 1932. 
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Apartment Washer-Dryer 


A new type of apartment-size washer 
with a unique pressure dryer is being mar- 
keted by the Mengel Body Co., Electric 
Appliance Division, Louisville, Ky. The 
washer has a capacity of 2 lb. (five shirts 
or their equivalent), and employs the agi- 
tator principle of washing. The drying 
feature is original, in that the clothes are 
squeeze-dried by hydraulic pressure, the en- 
tire batch of clothes being dried simultan- 
eously in 30 seconds. Intended retail price 
of the washer is $39.50.—ELEcTRICAL WEsT, 
July 1, 1932. 





“Worm Charmer” 


Of interest to fishermen should be the 
new Wupee electric worm charmer being 
manufactured by The Swartzbaugh Mfg. 
Co., Toledo, Ohio. The device consists of 
two steel electrodes with insulated handles 
connected to a 25-ft. heater cord and plug. 
The rods are stuck in the ground and con- 
nected with the home lighting circuit. 
Worms come to the surface very quickly 
when they find themselves in the electrified 
area produced by the electrodes; the manu- 
facturer guarantees this, provided there are 
worms in the section of ground selected for 
the experiment. Wupee comes in two sizes. 
Wupee Junior (Catalog No. 600) and Cata- 
log No, 605 Wupee, the latter having 4 ft. 
of spread cord with socket for electric 
light, and heavier extension cord—ELEc- 
TRICAL WEsT, July 1, 1932. 
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Range Outlet 


Designed to take care of electric range 
wiring in present buildings, an easily in- 
stalled surface range outlet has been de- 
veloped by the Hart & Hegeman Division 
of the Arrow-Hart & Hegeman Electric Co., 
Hartford, Conn. A _ set of accessories in- 
cludes all-rubber cord sets that make range 
connections easy, with three-wire polarized 
cap on one end and three wiring lugs on 
the other; a coupling which protects and 
holds the non-metallic cable where it passes 
through the floor; grounding strap for use 
with metallic systems, completing ground 
connection on plug caps; and an angle cap 
for metallic systems.—ELECTRICAL WEST, 
July 1, 1932. 
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Meter-Range Switch 


A combination meter switch, with pro- 
visions for range and lighting circuits, is 
announced by Cutler-Hammer, Inc., 234 
North Twelfth St.. Milwaukee, Wis. It is of 
the sealable main fuse type and is arranged 
for the new meter sequence connections, the 
meter being connected ahead of the switch 
and fuses. Service switch and main fuses 
are in a separate sealable compartment at 
the top. The lower compartment contains 
the lighting circuit fuse panel and safety 
type range fuse pull-out, 

The range fuse clips are mounted on a 
removable, dead-front insulating block. Ac- 
cess to the fuses can only be obtained by 
removing this pull-out block, which com- 
pletely disconnects the fuses from the cir- 
cuit. Range fuse pull-out block has heavy, 
60-amp, contact area knife blades for con- 
necting it in circuit. The lighting circuit 
fuse panel has provisions to take four plug- 
type fuses. End walls and shutters for all 
standard watt-hour meters are available.— 
ELECTRICAL WEsT, July 1, 1932. 
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Crosley Refrigerator 


Latest radio house to extend its opera- 
tions to electric refrigerator manufacture 
is The Crosley Radio Corp., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, which has brought out three models 
ranging in price at the factory from $89.50 
to $139.50. Net storage space provided in 
these refrigerators is 3%, 4% and 5% cu.ft. 
respectively. Outstanding features of the 
low-priced model are temperature control, 
completely self-contained and removable 
mechanical unit, two ice trays (42 cubes 
in all), 7 sq.ft. of shelf area, flat bar 
shelves, preventing tipping of bottles or 
other food receptacles, 2% and 3 in. of in- 
sulation, white porcelain interior and white 
lacquer on steel exterior. The removable 
unit of this refrigerator is completely self- 
contained. The compressor is assembled 
with the motor on a metal base and sus- 
pended by four springs. The freezing unit 
is of corrugated steel, rust-proofed and 
faced with white porcelain.—ELECTRICAL 
WEstT, July 1, 1932. 








Electromaster “Waldorf” 


Electromaster, Inc., Detroit, announces 
the addition to the Electrochef line of the 
“Waldorf,” built along the lines of the 
buffet or table-top design. There are two 
models: K24 with four surface elements 
and priced just in excess of $100 retail, and 
K23 with three surface elements, identical 
in dimensions with the K24, and priced to 
sell just under $100 retail. “Waldorf,” says 
the manufacturer, answers the demand for 
a buffet type range at a price within the 
reach of the average home. Both models 
are fully automatic and have timer clock 
receptacles, large oven and a storage com- 
partment of generoys size. Finish is plati- 
num gray porcelain enamel.—ELECTRICAL 
WEsT, July 1, 1932. 
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Mixmaster Attachments 


Two new devices recently added to the 
attachments of the Mixmaster by the Chi- 
cago Flexible Shaft Co. are a food chopper 
and meat grinder, to sell retail for $5.50, 
and a can opener priced retail at $1.25. 
Both these attachments may be used on 
old and new models of the Mixmaster.— 
ELECTRICAL WEST, July 1, 1932. 





Pin-type Insulators 


Corning Glass Works, Corning, N. Y., 
have developed two new Pyrex pin-type in- 
sulators. One, known as Catalog No. 353, 
has a nominal rating of 35,000 volts, while 
the other, Catalog No. 453, has a nominal 
rating of 45,0090 volts. Both of these insu- 
lators are also available in the ‘“Nostatic” 
type.—ELECTRICAL WEST, July 1, 1932. 
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Slo-speed, High-speed Motor 


A new Slo-speed and Hi-speed motor just 
introduced by Sterling Electric Motors, Inc., 
Los Angeles, makes it possible to obtain 
direct from a single motor any speed re- 
quired from 12 to 6,000 r.p.m. The motor 
is quiet and smooth running and has an 
efficiency of 96 to 98 per cent. The manner 
in which the feet of the motor are attached 
to the gear case for taking high torques on 
low speeds may be seen in the illustration. 
Slow speed is furnished on any Sterling 
motor when required to meet the demands 
of direct driven industrial machines.— 
ELECTRICAL WEST, July 1, 1932. 





Meter Service Switches 


A new group of switches has been added 
to the Colt-Noark line of meter service 
switches made by Colt’s Patent Fire Arms 
Mfg. Co, Hartford, Conn. The new switches 
take full advantage of the simplified service 
requirements of the 1931 Code and care 
for installations much more economically. 

Two distinct types are offered in the new 


meter service switches and, in addition, 
combination range switches incorporating 
each of these types. The combination 


range switches provide for installations in 
connection with range campaigns, caring 
for the range and for four, six or eight 
lighting circuits, as the case may require. 
ELECTRICAL WEST, July 1, 1932. 





10,000-Lb. Strain Clamp 


Light in weight, exceptionally strong and 
of low cost, a new Universal strain clamp 
made by the Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, 
Ohio, is designed especially for use in 
stringing distribution lines, substation buses, 
low-current transmission lines and over- 
head ground wires, 

Although of light weight, this new clamp 
will develop an ultimate of at least 10,000 
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lb. High slip strength is provided by the 
“Vv” shaped seat and by the curvature of 
the clamp body. All conductors for which 
the clamp is designed are held securely in 
its grip. 

By means of a reversible keeper piece, 
A.C.S.R. or copper conductors from No. 6 
to 4/0 may be accommodated. Clamps are 
supplied with or without a ball-and-socket 
eye. The clevis of the clamp may be con- 
nected directly to any of the other standard 
O-B clevis type suspension insulators and 
hardware.—ELECTRICAL WEST, July 1, 1932. 
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Oil Purifier 


A new size of De Laval oil purifier has 
recently been developed and placed on the 
market by De Laval Pacific Co., 61 Beale 
St., San Francisco. This No. 920 size ex- 
ceeds in capacity all previous models, hav- 
ing in excess of 2,000 g.p.h throughput ca- 
pacity on transformer and circuit breaker 
oils and comparative increases on turbine 
and diesel lubricating oils and diesel fuel. 

Continuous discharge of insulating oils 
meeting required dielectric standards can 
be made from one outlet while free water 
is discharged continuously from another 
outlet. Greater solid sludging ability 
comes through,improvements in bowl de- 
sign. A V-belt drive through a friction 
clutch pulley automatically accelerates this 
machine to speed. Stretch in V-belts is 
easily taken up by a hand wheel conven- 
iently located on the front of the purifier.— 
ELECTRICAL WEsT, July 1, 1932. 








Trade 
Literature 





@ “‘TIMESAVER’—Sound lessons in_ sales- 

manship are set down in a little book- 
let recently put out by the Hammond Clock 
Co., Chicago, entitled “Strategy The 
Key to Success in Selling.’ Specifically, the 
booklet describes the use of the company’s 
new “Timesavers” in connection with time- 
payment merchandising. The ‘‘Timesaver” 
is an electric clock incorporating a savings 
bank, which may be kept on the top of a 
refrigerator or other piece of home equip- 
ment for collecting and holding the money 
for the payments on it. 





@ Arc WELDING SUPPLIES—The Lincoln 
Electric Co., Cleveland, Ohio, has pub- 
lished a 24-page bulletin designated as 
Section No. 3304, covering a complete line 
of supplies for are welding. Full descrip- 
tions with prices of electrode holders, cables, 
protective shields, lenses and clothing, and 
various supply parts, as well as electrodes 
for all kinds of are welding are included. 





@ LIGHTING FixturEsS—A handbook for its 
dealers, whose purpose is “to set down 
the pitfalls that make for failure -and the 
practices that make for profit in the busi- 
ness of lighting equipment,” has been issued 
by the Lightolier Co., 569 Broadway, New 
York. Titled “The Handbook to Lighting 
Fixture Success,” the book is divided into 
seven sections, under the following head- 
ings: “The Future for the Lighting Fix- 
ture Business,” “How and What to Buy,” 
“How to Get More Business Than You Have 
Now,” “How to Make the Most of Your 
Displays,” “How to Make a Profitable Re- 
tail Fixture Sale,” “How to Keep Your 
Business Finances in Order,” and “Con- 
clusion.” Every step in the running of a 
retail lighting fixture store and all the fine 
points of selling such equipment seem to 
have been covered in ‘this useful book. 


@ Square D “INDUSTRIAL NEws”—First 

issue of a four-page publication in news- 
paper style and size has recently been dis- 
tributed to 18,000 machinery manufacturers, 
industrial plants, contractors, dealers, job- 
bers and distributors throughout the United 
States and Canada by the Industrial Con- 
troller Division of the Square D Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. As its name implies, “In- 
dustrial News" describes developments in 
this company’s business of interest to in- 
dustrials. 


@ BALL BEARING LUBRICATION—A complete 

and comprehensive study of lubrication 
requirements for anti-friction ball bearings 
is contained in a recent booklet, ‘‘Lubrica- 
tion of New Departure Ball Bearings,” 
issued by The New Departure Mfg. Co., 
Bristol, Conn. An interesting feature of 
the book is a table giving specifications of 
lubricants required for various speeds, tem- 
peratures and bearing types, and taking 
into consideration the possible presence of 
moisture, 


@ Fuse LINK BULLETIN—An eight-page 

bulletin containing illustrations and de- 
tailed information on its complete line of 
fuse links has just been issued by the W. 
N, Matthews Corp., St. Louis. Such sub- 
jects as ampere ratings, catalog numbers, 
time current curves, fusing schedules indi- 
cating correct size link to use and proper 
method of application are discussed at 
length in this publication, designated as 
Fuse Link Bulletin No. 511. 


@ “‘TRANSFORMERS”’—This is the title of a 

new 54-page bulletin issued by the Wag- 
ner Electric Corp., 6381 Plymouth Ave., St. 
Louis. The bulletin includes all types of 
distribution transformers, and construction 
features are profusely illustrated and de- 
scribed in detail. The bulletin is known as 
No. 172 and is in loose-leaf form. 





@ Cepar Potes—The MacGillis & Gibbs 

Co., 324 East Wisconsin Ave., Mil- 
waukee, have just issued Supplement No. 2 
to their original booklet, “Poles of Cedar.” 
This is a 28-page pamphlet containing the 
complete new American Standards Assn. 
specifications for both Western Red and 
Northern White Cedar poles. In addition 
the booklet embodies a description of the 
company’s Unitooth method of perfora- 
tion and treating and a quantity of general 
information about poles. 


@ SERVICING EQUIPMENT—‘Repair Shop 

Lathes” is the title of a booklet just 
published by the South Bend Lathe Works, 
South Bend, Ind., describing a_new line of 
low-priced lathes especially designed for 
general servicing operations in aeronautical, 
automotive, electrical and general mainte- 
nance shops. Seven sizes of lathes, from 
8-in. to 36-in. swing, are shown in various 
types of motor drive and in counter-shaft 
drive, to fit the requirements of various 
shops. 


@ Loap Testinc DEvicEs—The complete 

line of load testing equipment for a.c. 
circuits, multirange a.c. indicating am- 
meters, phantom loads for a.c. watt-hour 
meter testing and other devices manufac- 
tured by the Western Electro-Mechanical 
Co., Inc., Oakland, Calif., is described in 
detail in a recent catalog of that company. 


@ Diese. ENGINES—Two new bulletins on 

stationary diesel engines have recently 
been released by the Worthington Pump & 
Machinery Corp., Harrison, N. J. Bulletin 
No. S-500-S2 covers these engines in 50- to 
150-hp, sizes; No. S-500SI 225- to 450-hp. 
sizes. 


@ PotypHAse Capacitor Moror—Bulletin 

No, 210 is now available from The Ideal 
Electric & Mfg. Co., of Mansfield, Ohio, 
containing a complete illustrated descrip- 
tion of this company’s Noel polyphase 
motor and its capacitor. 
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ON A 
CONTINUING 
BASIS 


T. Scott Paper Company, in 


employing us on a continuing basis, receive the bene- 
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fit of engineering experience for many phases of their 
business. We keep in contact with them through re¢g- 
ular and frequent meetings, and are thus able to sup- 
plement their expert knowledge of the paper business 
with our specialized knowledge of engineering and 


technical problems. 


We are able, from daily experience in working on 









design, construction, and consulting problems in 













= R many fields, to furnish authoritative counsel and to 
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EE \ carry out approved recommendations quickly and 
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efficiently. We are employed in the same manner in 
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which the Scott Paper Company employ advertising, 
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banking, and legal counsel. 


We shall be glad to explain in detail the advantages 


of this method of employment. 
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A SUBSIDIARY of STONE & WEBSTER, INC. 


BUILDERS and ENGINEERS for 


SEATTLE SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
Skinner Building Russ Building Edison Building 
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For System Stability 


In 1920 Dr. Steinmetz Said 
before the A.LE.E. Convention 


“..... Feeder reactors keep at least partial voltage on 
the busbars of the generating station during the feeder 
short circuit, and thereby reduce the liability of the gen- 
erators, stations, and substations falling out of synchro- 


nism with each other.” 


This conclusion was made by Dr. Steinmetz after his 
presentation of a complete mathematical analysis of 
typical system conditions. In this paper he emphasized 
the great possibilities of improving system stability and 


service by the use of feeder reactors. 


Subsequent methods of calculation of transient-stability 
limits, as well as the sound principles advanced by Dr. 
Steinmetz, continue to indicate that the use of current- 


limiting reactors in feeder circuits aids remarkably in 












maintaining system stability during faults. 


For instance, following a comprehensive study, by its 
engineers, of the improvement in transient stability 
made possible by the addition of reactors, the Pacific 
Gas & Electric Company recently decided to install more 
than 100 feeder reactors in its steam generating station 


in San Francisco (and allied substations). 


On the opposite page, the upper picture shows a 173-kv-a. indoor, cast- 
in-concrete reactor for use on a 12,000-volt circuit. Similar reactors 
can be furnished for outdoor service. Below, is shown a 325-kv-a. oil- 
immersed reactor for use on a 12,500-volt circuit. Oil-immersed reactors 


are designed for either indoor or outdoor service. 
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and Improved Service 


Use Feeder Reactors— 


To Maintain Bus Voltage during Short Circuit 


Synchronous motors or generators, carrying load, break out of 
step on excessive decrease in applied voltage such as may occur 
during faults. At somewhat lower values of voltage, motors are 
disconnected by undervoltage releases and other a-c. apparatus 
ceases to operate. With suitable reactors in the distribution 
feeders, the most severe short circuit will not decrease the dis- 
tribution-bus voltage below these critical values. Similarly, re- 
actors in the high-voltage feeder circuits will maintain the sub- 
station voltage in case of high-voltage feeder faults. Thus 
reactors provide stable, synchronous operation of the system. 


To Reduce the Duty of Circuit Breakers 


Without reactors, the short-circuit current which breakers must 
interrupt will reach very large values—in some cases more than 
100 times the normal rating of the circuit. Suitable reactors placed 
in the feeder circuits will hold the short-circuit currents within a 
definite, predetermined range—irrespective of the size or future 
growth of the station. Therefore, the safe use of circuit breakers 
of lower interrupting capacity is made possible. 


To Improve Relay Selectivity 


Reactors limit the value of short-circuit current beyond the 
reactor location. Therefore, relay selectivity can be obtained 
more easily. 


To Reduce Stresses on Equipment 


The magnetic and thermal stresses imposed by short circuit on 
such equipment as buses, cable, induction regulators, current 
transformers, and starting and control equipment are held to 
predetermined safe values through the use of reactors. 


General information on the practical application of current-limiting reactors 
for typical system conditions is given in Bulletin GEA-1116; also suggestions 
for installation, and general description of G-E reactors. For a copy, address 
our nearest office, or General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 
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Politicians seldom say that two plus two equals four. 
Perhaps they are afraid of antagonizing party members 
by a decisive statement without a loop-hole. Maybe they 
don’t know the right answer. 


But politicians say that “the great double integer of the 
American people, combined with that equally great double 
integer of the -——————party, enlarges itself to the pro- 
portions representd by that cardinal number which is the 
sum of three and one, and the only number thus composed 
in this fair and glorious land of ours.” 


Electrical West, on the other hand, speaks plain lan- 
guage. The answer to any question relating to our publi- 
cation—circulation, markets, coverage, buying power—is 
given clearly, without ambiguity, because it will bear 
investigation. 


We know that this formula is right: 
Your Product + Our Market = Profitable Sales 


And we can prove it! 


ELECTRICAL WEST 


883 Mission Street 


San Francisco 
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DRY TYPE TRANSFORMERS 
50-watts to 10-kva. 


Special oil cooled transformers up to 100-Kva 
Heavy duty signal and bell ringing transformers. 
Universal automatic coils and coil service. 


REPAIR SERVICE 


for 


Distribution transformers of all makes and sizes 
Auto starters, starting compensators 

Lifting magnets, solenoids of all types 

Low voltage release coils, overload relay coils 
Constant current transformers 

Battery chargers—Spot welders 


PULUURSUAUSUAUAUOUANUOAL DANA UUAULAAAUUALALAUEE AUDEN LAE WUNUOUUAUAUURAA AMAL EEN UULULUAAUANEOUQUULLAALAAALAUUUDULANEALAAOSEOROUQUUUULLOEONEEOULUUUGAQEASSNGREEUUUOULUSUONOAOMEGURE LOOT 


JEFFRIES TRANSFORMER CO. 
5706 Long Beach Avenue -:- Los Angeles, Calif. 


Wn 


In San Francisco Area 
Electric Agencies, 2059 Webster St., Oakland, Calif. 
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STEEL FURNITURE 


STEEL FILES 
STEEL DESKS 
STEEL SHELVES 
STEEL COUNTERS 


The Age of Steel Is Here 


NEAL, STRATFORD & KERR 


STATIONERS -:- PRINTERS -:- ENGRAVERS 
521 Market St. SAN FRANCISCO = 1169 Russ Bidg. 


Electrical West is from the press of Neal, Stratford & Kerr 
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Galvanized Telephone Wire 
and Steel Strand 
Crapo Galvanized Wire can be 


wrapped around its own diame- 
ter without injury to its pure 


zinc coating....That is one of Look for 
a number of reasons why Crapo the Crapo 
Galvanized Telephone Wire and Seal! 


Strand can be depended upon to 
reduce maintenance cost. 









Indiana Steel & Wire Co. 
Muneie, Indiana 
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GALVANIZED PRODUCTS 
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8.7% of every building dollar is 
spent for heating. The saving on 
chimneys will buy other electrical 
equipment. 

HOFFMAN THERMADOR ELECTRIC 
HEATERS have caused the equal of 
a big reduction in rates due to 
their wonderful heating up speed 
and living zone efficiency. 


“Seven Leagues Ahead” 
HOFFMAN SPECIALTY CoO. 


OF CALIFORNIA, LTD. 
Pasadena, Calif. 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


BYLLESBY 


ENGINEERS & MANAGEMENT 
CORPORATION 
Wholly-owned Subsidiary of 


ARTHUR R. KELLEY 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 
Standard Gas and Electric Company Ruperts and Valentines, Suis: Willy 


Industrial Properties 
231 South La Salle Street, Chicago ' 7s _ 
New York Pittsburgh San Francisco Edison Bldg. Los Angeles 






ELECTRICAL TESTING 
LABORATORIES 


Electrical Photometrical, Chemical and Me- 
chanical Tests. Inspection of Materials and 
Apparatus at Manufactory 


80th St., and East End Ave., New York 
"sssansinsesssesiechiliniseteelaicisSacstaiieelae cea 


In any line, a specialist does 
the best job. 


Why not consult the firms 
listed here on your next under- 
taking P 













our card here builds favor- 
able prestige for you. The 
cost is extremely small. The 
value is great as a business aid. 








THE J. G. WHITE 
ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


Engineers—Contractors 
Oil Refineries and Pipe Lines, Steam and 
Water Power Plants, Transmission Sys- 
tems, Hotels, Apartments, Office and 
Industrial Buildings, Railreads. 
43 Exchange Place New York 
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Only Reliable Products Can Be 
Continuously Advertised 
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INTERSHUNT 
THYRITE 
ARRESTERS 


Maximum Protection 
at Minimum Expense 


Because Intershunt arresters are true 
valve-type arresters, designed especially 
for mounting inside the transformer 
tank, and, by interconnection, they 
directly shunt the high- and low-voltage 
major insulations. Thus,each transformer 
is made a self-contained surge-proof unit. 


Because they hold surge stresses to only 
a fraction of the impulse strength of the 
transformer. 


Because they limit power follow-current 
to 6 amperes or less (equivalent effective) 


—this exists for only a fraction of a half- 
cycle. 


Because they prevent primary fuse 
blowing without the necessity of increas- 
ing the size of fuse links. 


Because they allow separate shipment 
of transformers and arresters, thus pro- 
viding maximum flexibility of stocks for 
various applications. 


Because they afford a direct saving of 40 
to 60 per cent in the total installed cost 
of protection. 


These arresters are designed for application to 2400- and 4800-volt G-E 
pole-mounted transformers in steel tanks. Installation can be made 
either at the user’s warehouse or in transformers already in service. 


A card to our nearest office, orto General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y., 
will bring you a copy of Bulletin GEA-1611, containing further information. 
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HOW CALIFORNIA HOMES ARE NOW 
EQUIPPED WITH APPLIANCES 


ELECTRIC DISHWASHER 
ELECTRIC WATER HEATER 
ELECTRIC IRONING MACHINE 
ELECTRIC RANGE 


ELECTRIC REFRIGERATOR 
ELECTRIC SEWING MACHINE 
ELECTRIC WASHING MACHINE 
ELECTRIC VACUUM CLEANER 


ELECTRIC RADIO 
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There Is A Big Market To Be Served 


Listed on the chart opposite are the majority of 
electric appliances now on the market which have 
a useful application in the home. The second column 
gives the watts capacity of each appliance. The 
third column gives the average annual kilowatt-hour 
consumption. The total capacity is 21,667 watts. 
The average annual consumption is 6,749 KWH. 
Note that the range has a connected capacity of 
8,000 watts. and the water heater, 4,000 watts, and 
that the annual consumption of the range is 2,000 
KWH—the water heater, 3,000 KWH. These two 
major appliances represent 5,000 of the total 6,749 
KWH. Next in importance are electric refrigerators 
and adequate illumination. The average retail price 
for the appliances shown on this Chart is $1,500, which 
indicates the potential market for electrical appli- 
ance merchandise in complete home electrification. 


An average 7 room “Red Seal’ Home, complete 
with the appliances listed opposite, would consume, 
in round figures, 6,700 KWH. Add electric air heat- 
ing and the annual consumption would be 5,000 
KWH more, making a total of 17,000 for a complete 
electric-appliance equipped home. This figure of 
5,000 KWH is based upon the experience of the 
Industry to date, and is of course an average based 
upon data available. 


Electric Appliance Merchandise Possibilities 


** ANNUAL 
** WATTS CONSUMPTION 
* APPLIANCES CAPACITY KWH 
Lighting Fixtures 


Lamps . 3,100 500 
Sun Lamps.. 175 25 
Sa 110 90 
Vacuum Cleaner 125 36 
Washing Machine 125 40 
Refrigerator 200 600 
Range = 8,000 2,000 
Ironing Machine 1,300 125 
Water Heater 1,000 3,000 
Sewing Machine 125 35 
Dishwasher . 125 40 
SPUN sc csnieaaiibiciseat 125 24 
Kitchen Exhaust Fan 200 40 
Electric Iron 660 50 
Percolator .. 150 50 
Toaster - : 600 50 
Waffle Iron. 660 

Heating Pad 40 | 

Curling Iron 20 

Food Mixer 50 

Juice Extractor 100 

Egg Beater 7 25 

Drink Mixer 50 44 
Waterless Cooker 100 

Egg Cooker 200 

Bottle Warmer 100 

Corn Popper - 250 

Kitchen Aid 200 

Floor Polisher 150 

Electric Clock. 2 


ERE iaecvestiwmennsebie .21,667 WATTS 6,749 KWH 

* Electric Air Space Heaters not included. 

** N.E.L.A. Public Relations Committee Booklet—‘Elec- 
tric Service in American Home—1930-31” 


Connected Load and Annual Consumption 


“RED SEAL” HOME complete with “APPLIANCES” as above. 


“ELECTRIC HEAT” only (7-room home) 


“COMPLETE APPLIANCE EQUIPPED—ELECTRIC HOME 


ANNUAL CONNECTED 
CONSUMPTION CAPACITY 
KWH IN KW 
6,700 | 26 
5,000 4 — 
11,700 36 


Pacific Coast 
ELECTRICAL BUREAU 


A non-profit organization supported by all branches of the industry 
as an advisory bureau to serve impartially all users of electricity 


447 Sutter Street, San Francisco 


Los Angeles 


ORS ee, 


Room M. 15 Edison Bldg. 


848 Roosevelt Street 
Fresno 
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CALIFORNIA 


